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F 7 "HE author of the We pieces 
has at laſt taken the trouble upon 


him to collect them; ; and to have them 


printed under his own inſpection. A taſk 
that he had long avoided; and to which 
he would hardly have ſubmitted himſelf 


at laſt, but for the- ſake of preventing 
their being, ſome time hereafter, ex- 
poſed in a ragged mangled condition, 
and loaded with more faults than they 
originally had: while it might be im- 
poſſible for him, by the change perhaps 
of one letter, to recover a whole period 
from the moſt contemptible nonſenſe, . . 


Along with ſuch pieces as he had 


formerly offered to the public, he takes 
this- opportunity of preſenting it with 


ſeveral others; ſome of which had lain 
by him many years. What he had loſt, 


and eſpecially what he has deftroped, 


a 2 


. 
would, probably enough, have been 
better received by the great majority 
of readers, than any * he has pub: 
liſhed. 


But he never courted the public. 
He wrote chiefly for his own amuſe- 
ment; and becauſe he found it an agree- 
able and innocent way of ſometimes 
paſſing an idle hour. He has always 
moſt heartily deſpiſed the opinion of 
the Mobility, from the loweſt to the 
higheſt: and if it is true, what he has 
ſometimes been told, that the beſt judges 
are on his ſide, he deſires no more in 
the article of fame and renown as a 
writer. If the beſt judges of this age 
honour him with their approbation, all 
the worſt too of the next will favour 
him with theirs; when by Heaven's 
grace he'll be too far beyond the reach 
of their unmeaning praiſes to receive 
any diſguſt from gr 
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\ AUGHTER of Pæon, queen of every joy, 
Hyct1a*; whoſe indulgent ſmile ſuſtains | 


The various race luxuriant nature pours, 


And on th' immortal eſſences beſtows 
Immortal youth; auſpicious, O deſcende 5 
Thou c . of we — . 


F nn. the as of health, was, accoiding. to 


the genealogy of the heathen deities, the daughter of - 
ſculapius; who, as well as Apollo, was —— by the | 
name of PZ0n. . TS 
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Whether thou wanton'ſt on the weſtern gale, 

Or ſhak'ſt the rigid pinions of the north, 
Diffuſeſt life and vigour through the tracts 

Of air, thro' earth, and ocean's deep domain. 10 
When through the blue ſerenity of heaven 

Thy power approaches, all the waſteful hoſt 

Of pain and ſickneſs, ſqualid and deform'd, 
Confounded fink into the loathſome gloom, 
Where in deep Erebus involv'd the fiends 15 


Grow more profane. Whatever ſhapes of death, 


Shook from the hideous chambers of the globe, 


Swarm thro' the ſhudd'ring air: whatever plagues 


Or meagre famine breeds, or with ſlow wings 
Riſe from the putrid watry element, 20 
The damp waſte foreſt, motionleſs and rank, 


That ſmothers earth and all the breathleſs winds, | 


Or the vile carnage of th' inhuman field; 
Whatever baneful breathes the rotten Sack; 


Whatever ills ch extremes or ſudden change 25 


Of gald and hot, or moiſt and dry produce; 


They fly thy pure efulgence : they, and al! 


The fecret poiſons of avenging heaven, 
And all the pale tribes halting in the tram 


Of Vice and heedleſs Pleaſure : or if aught 30 


The comet's glare amid the burning ſky, 
Mopraful eclipſe, or planets ill-combin'd, 
Portend diſaſtrous to the vital world; 


Thuy ſalutary power 2 rage, 
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Auverts the general bane : and but for thee | 35 
Nature would ſicken, nature ſoon would die. 


Without thy chearful active energy 

No rapture ſwells the breaſt, no poet ſings, 

No more the maids of Helicon delight, 

Come then with me, O Goddeſs heavenly gay! 
Begin the ſong; and let it ſweetly flow, 41 
And let it ſweetly teach thy wholeſome laws: 

« How beſt the fickle fabric to ſupport - 

Of mortal man; in healthful body how 

« A healthful mind the longeſt to maintain.” 45 
Tis hard, in ſuch a ſtrife of rules, to chuſe 
The beſt, and thoſe of molt extenſiye uſe; 
Harder in clear and animated ſong 

Dry philoſophic precepts to convey, a 
Yet with thy aid the ſecret wilds I trace 50 
Of nature, and with daring ſteps proceed 1 
Through paths the muſes never trod before, 


Nor ſhould I wander doubtful of my way. 


Had I the lights of that ſagacious ming 
Which taught to check the peſtilential fire, 55 


And quell the deadly Python of the Nile. 
O thou belov'd by all the graceful arts, 


Thou long the fav'rite of the healing powers, 


Indulge, O Mgap! a well-defign' d effay, 
| Howe' er imperſes : and permit that I 60 
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' T AAT RN Book 1, 


My little knowlege with my country ſhare,” 
Till you the rich Aſclepian ſtores unlock, 


And with new graces N my ar 


YE who amid the feveriſh world would wear 
A body free of pain, of cares a mind; 65 
Fly the rank city, ſhun its turbid air 4 | 
Breathe not the chaos of eternal Balke | 
And volatile corruption, from the dead, 
The dying, ſickning, and the living world 
Exhal'd, to ſully heaven's tranſparent dome 70 
With dim mortality, It is not air 
That from a thouſand lungs reeks back to thine, 
Sated with exhalations rank and fell, | 


The ſpoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw 


Of nature; when from ſhape and texture ſhe | 75 
Relapſes into fighting elements ; 

It is not air, but floats a a maſs 

Of all obſcene, corrupt, offenſive things. 
Much moiſture hurts; but here a ſordid bath, 


With oily rancour fraught, relaxes more 80 


The ſolid frame than fimple moiſture can. 


Beſides; immur'd in many a ſullen bay 


That never felt the freſhneſs of the breeze, 


This flumbring Deep remains, and ranker grows 


With ſickly reſt : and (tho? the lungs abhor 85 
To drink the dun fuliginous abyſs) 26 
Did not the acid Oe of the mine, 
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RNoll'd from ſo many thund'ring chimneys, tame 
The putrid ſteams that overſwarm the ſæy; 


| This cauſtic venom would perhaps corrode 90 


Thoſe tender cells that draw the vital air, 
Ilz vain with all their unctuous rills bedew'd ; 
Or by the drunken venous tubes, that yawn 
In countleſs pores o'er all the pervious ſkin, 
Imbib'd would poiſon the balſamic blood, 95 
And rouſe the heart to every fever's rage 
While yet you breathe, away ; the rural wilds 
Invite; the mountains call you, and the vales ; 
The woods, the ſtreams, and each ambroſial breeze 
That fans the ever undulating ſky ; -::2m9@" 
A kindly ſky ! whoſe foſt' ring pow'r regales 
Man, beaſt, and all the vegetable reign. 
Find then ſome woodland ſcene where nature ſmiles 
Benign, where all her honeſt children thrive. 
To us there wants not many a happy ſeat; 105 
_ Look round the ſmiling land, ſuch en riſe 5 
We hardly fix, bewilder'd in our choice. 
See where enthron'd in adamantine ſtate, 
Proud of her bards, imperial Windſor ſits; 
There chuſe thy ſeat, in ſome aſpiring grove 110 
Faſt by the ſlowly-winding Thames; or where 
Broader ſhe laves fair Richmond's green retreats, 
(Richmond that ſees an hundred villas riſe 
Rural or gay). O!] from the ſummer's rage 
O!] wrap me in the friendly gloom that hides 115 
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122 THE ART Of Book I. 
Umbrageous Ham ! But if the buſy Town 


AttraQ thee ſtill to toil for power or gold, 
Sweetly thou mayſt thy vacant hours poſſeſs 
In Hampſtead, courted by the weſtern wind; 


Or Greenwich, waving oer the winding flo6d ; 120 


Or loſe the world among the fylvan wilds 
Of Dulwich, yet by batbarous arts unſp6iPd; 
Green riſe the Kentiſh hills in chearful air; 
But on the marſhy plains that Eſſex foreads 
Build not, nor feſt too long thy wand' Ting feet. 125 
For on a ruſtic throne 6f dewy turf, 

With baneful fogs her aching temples bound, 
Quartana there preſides : a mieagre fiend 

Begot by Eurus, When his brutal force 


Compreſs d the ſlothful Naiad of the Fens. 130 


From ſuch a mixture ſprung, this fitful peſt 
With fev'riſh blaſts ſubdues the ſickning land! 


Cold tremors come, with mighty love of reſt, 


Convulſive yawnings, laſſitude, and pains 
That ſting the burden'd brows, fatigue the loins, 


And rack the joints, and every torpid limb; 136 
Then parching heat ſucceeds, till copious ſweats 


O'erflow : a ſhort relief from former ills, 


Beneath repeated ſhocks the wretches pine; 
The vigour ſinks, the habit melts aways; 1 2 5 
The chearful, pure, and animated bloom 


Dies from the face, with ſqualid atrophy 
Devour'd, in ſallow melancholy clad; 
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And oft the Sorcereſs, in her ſated wrath, 
Reſigns them to the furies of her train; 145 
The blotted Hydrops, and the yellow fiend 
Ting'd with her own accumulated gall. 


In queſt of ſites, avoid the mournful plain 
Where oſiers thrive, and trees that love the lake; 
Where many lazy muddy rivers flow: 150 
Nor for the wealth that all the Indies roll 
Fix near the marſhy margin of the main. 
For from the humid ſoil and watry reign 
Eternal vapours riſe ; the ſpungy air | 
For ever weeps ; or turgid with the weight x55 | 
Of waters, pours a ſounding deluge down. 

Skies ſuch as theſe let ev'ry mortal ſhun” 

Who dreads the dropſy, palſy, or the . 
Tertian, corroſive ſcurvy, or the moiſt catarrh ; 

| Or any other injury that grows | 1.213; bd 

From raw-ſpun fibres idle and unſtrung, 

Skin ill-perſpiring, and the purple flood 

In e eddies loitering | into Pg 


Yet not alone from humid ſkies we pine; 
For Air may be too dry, The ſubtle heaven, 165 
That winnows into duſt the blaſted downs, 
Bare and extended wide without a ſtream, | 


Too faſt imbibes th' attenuated Iymph 


Which, by the ſurface, from the blood exhales. 
| | B | | | 


„ ART OF Book I. 
The lungs grow rigid, and with toil eſſay 170 


Their flexible vibrations; or inflam'd, 
Their tender ever-moving ſtructure e nr 
Spoil'd of its limpid vehicle, the blood 

A maſs of lees remains, a drofly tide 


That flow as Lethe wanders thre en; 75 


Unactive in the ſervices of life, 

Vnfit to lead its pitehy current through _ 
The ſecret mazy channels of the brain. 
The melancholic Fiend (that worſt deſpair © 


Of phylic,) hence the ruſt-complexion'd man 180 9 


Purſues, whoſe blood is dry, whoſe fibres gain 
Too ftretch'd a tone: and hence in climes aduſt 
So ſudden tumults ſeize the trembling nerves, | 
And DAY fevers har wich double _ 


Fly, if you nn theſe ns 3 ; atv | 


Of Air; the wholeſome. is nor moiſt nor dry. 
But as the power of chuſing is deny d 

To half mankind, a farther taſk enſues; 

How belt, to mitigate theſe fell extremes, 


How breathe unhurt the withering element, 190 


Or hazy atmoſphere : though Cuſtom mould 
To ev'ry elime the ſoft Promethean clay 
And he who firſt the: fogs of Eſſex breath d 


4.80 kind is native air) may in the fens 
Of Eſſex from inveterate ills revive _ 95 8 


At pure Montpelier or Bermuda caught. 
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But if the raw and oy 2 offend; 
Correct the ſoil, and dry the ſources 8 
Of watry exhalation; wide and deep, +. 
Conduct your trenches through the quaking bogs 
Solicitous, with all your winding arts, 20 
Betray th' unwilling lake into the ſtream. . 

And weed the foreſt, and invoke the winds by 
Jo break the toils where ſtrangled yapours lie; 
Or through the thickets ſend the crackling flames. 
Mean time at home with chearful fire diſpel 206 
The humid air: and let your table ſmoke - _ 
With ſolid roaſt or bak'd ; or what the herds _ 

Of tamer breed ſupply ; or what the wWüds 
Yield to the toilſom pleaſures of the chaſe,. 3 10 
Generous your wine, the boaſt of ripening r 
But frugal be your cups; the languid frame, 
Vapid and ſunk from yeſterday's debauch, 
Shrinks from the cold embrace of watry heavens. - 
But neither theſe nor all Apollo's arts, 215 
Diſarm the dangers of the dropping ſky, 5 
Unleſs with exereiſe and manly. toil 

You brace your nerves, and ſpur the lagging blood. 


| The fat'ning clime let all che ſons of caſe 


Avoid; if indolence would wiſh to live. . . 220 
Go, yawn and loiter out. the long flow year 
In fairer ſkies. If droughty regions parch | 
The fkinand lungs, — 2 the thickening blood; 
Deep! in the wav ing foreſts chuſe your feat, 

| FA = 


16 HRE Aer 1 BGok . 
Where fuming trees refreſh the thirſty air; 225 


And wake the fountains from their ſecret beds, 
And into lakes dilate the rapid ſtream. 


Here ſpread your gardens wide ; and let the cool, 


The moiſt relaxing vegetable ſtore, 


Prevail in each repaſt : Your food ſupplied 230 


By bleeding life, be gently waſted down, 
By ſoft decoction and a mellowing heat, 
To liquid balm; or, if the ſolid maſs 


Tou chuſe, e in the boiling wave; | 


That thro' the thirſty channels of the blood 2 23 5 
A ſmooth diluted chyle may ever flow, 

The fragrant dairy from its cool receſs 

Its nectar acid or benign will pour 

To drown your thirſt ; or let the mantling bowl 
Of keen Sherbet the fickle taſte relieve. 240 
For with the viſcous blood the ſimple ſtream 
Will hardly mingle; and fermented c ps. 5 
Oft diſſipate more moiſture than they give. 
Yet when pale ſeaſons riſe, or winter rolls 


His horrors o'er the world, thou may'ſ indulge 24 5 


In feaſts more genial, and impatient broach 

The mellow caſk. Then too the ſcourging air 
Provokes' to keener toils than ſultry droughts 
Allow. But rarely we ſuch ſkies blaſpheme. © 
Steep'd in continual rains, or with raw fogs 250 
Bedew'd, our Seaſons droop : incumbent ſtill 
A A ponderous heaven 0 'erwhelms the ſinking ſoul, 
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Lab' ring with ſtorms in heapy mountains riſe 
'Th' imbattled clouds, as if the Stygian ſhades 


Had left the dungeon' of eternal night, 255 


Till black with thunder all the South deſcends. 
Scarce in a ſhowerleſs day the heavens indulge 
Our melting clime; except the baleful Eaſt 
Withers the tender ſpring, and ſourly checks 
The fancy of the year. Our fathers talk 260 
Of ſummers, balmy airs, and ſkies ſerene. 
Good heaven ! for what unexpiated crimes 
This diſmal change! The brooding elements 

Do they, your powerful miniſters of wrath, 
Prepare ſome fierce exterminating plague? 265 
Or is it fix'd in the Decrees above 

That lofty Albion melt into the main ? 
Indulgent nature ! O diſſolve this gloom ! 

Bind in eternal adamant the winds 

That drown or wither: Give the genial Weſt 270 
To breathe, and in its turn the ſprightly North : 
And may once more the circling ſeaſons rule 
The Four? ; not mix in ROY monſtrous day. | 


Mean time, 105 moiſt malignity to ſhun | 
Of burthen'd ſkies; mark where the dry champain 
Swells into chearſd hills; where Marjoram 275 
And Thyme, the love of bees, perſume the air; 
And where the“ Cynorrhodon with the roſe 


* The wild roſe or that which grows on the common briar. 
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rar guts Geri thirty oil - 
Moſt fragr ant breathe the aromatic tribes. 280 


Aſoend, there light thy hoſpitable fires. | 
And let them ſee the winter mora ariſe, 


The ſummer evening bluſhing in the weſt ; 


While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind 28; 


O'erhung, defends you from the bluſt'ring north, 
And bleak affliction of the peeviſh eaſt, | 
O ! when the growling winds contend, and, all 

The ſounding foreſt fluctuates in the ſtorm; 


To ſink in warm repoſe, and hear the din 249 | 


Howl o'er the ſteady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar fleep, . 
The murmuring rivulet, and the hoarſer train 


Of waters ruſhing o'er'theflippery rocks, 


Will nightly lull you to ambroſial ret, 295 


To pleaſe the ſancꝝ is no triſſing good. 
Where health is ſtudied; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the juſt - 


And natural movements of th? harmonious frame, 


Beſides, the ſportive brook for ever ſhakes 300 
The trembling air; that floats from hill to hill. 
From vale to mountain, with inceſſant change 

Of pureſt element, refreſhing ſtil 

Your airy ſeat, and uninfected Gods. 


Chiefty for this I praiſe the man who builds 305 | 
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High on the breezy ridge, whoſe lofty ſides 
Th' etherial deep with endleſs billows chaſes. 
His purer manſion nor contagions years 

Shall reach, nor _—_— ek ans . 


But may no 83 arne AY 3x0 
Involve my hill! And whereſoe'er you build ; 
Whether on fan-burnt Epſom, or the plains | ri 
 Waſl'd by the filent Lee; in Chelfea low, _ 
Or high Blackheath with wintry winds affail'd ; 
Dry be your houſe: bacginfunpteriger Warm.” 315 | 
Elſe every breath of ruder wind will ſtrike | 
Your tender body thro” with rapid pams; ¶ voice, 
Fierce coughs will teize you, hoarſeneſs bind your 
Or maiſt Gravedo load your aching brows. 
Theſe to defy, and all the fates that dwell 320 
In cloiſter'd air, tainted with ſteaming life, 

Let lofty ceilings grace your ample rooms; 
And ſtill at azure noontide may your dome 
At every window drink the liquid ſky. 


Need we the ſunny ſituation here, 325 
And theatres open to the ſouth, commend ? 
Here, where the morning's miſty breath infeſts 
| More than the torrid noon ? How ſickly grow, 
How pale, the plants in thoſe ill-fated vales 
That, circled round with the gigantic heap 330 
Of mountains, never felt, nor ever hope | 
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To feel, the genial vigor of che ſun! 
While on the neighbouring hill the roſe inflames 
The verdant ſpring; in virgin beauty blows _ 


The tender lily, languiſhingly ſweet ; 325 


O'er every hedge the wanton woodbine roves, 

And autumn ripens in the ſummer's ray. 

Nor leſs the warmer living tribes demand 

The foſt'ri ring ſun : whoſe energy divine 

Dwellsnot in mortal fire; whoſe gen'rous heat 340 

Glows thro* the maſs of groſſer elements, 

And kindles into life the ponderous ſpheres, 
Chear'd by thy kind invigorating warmth, 

Wecourt thy beams, great majeſty of day ! 


If not the ſoul, the regent of this world, 345 


Firſt-born of heaven, and only leſs than God 
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NOUGH of Air. A deſart ſubject now, 
L Rougher and wilder, riſes to my ſight. 

A barren waſte, ' where not a garland grows 
To bind the Muſe's brow ; not ev'n a proud 
Stupendous ſolitude frowns o'er the heath, 5 
To rouſe a noble horror in the ſoul: 
But rugged paths fatigue, and error leads 
Through endleſs labyrinths the devious feet. 


3 Farewel, etherial felds ! the humbler arts 


Of life; the table of the homely Gods, - 10 
Demand my ſong. Elyſian gales adieu! 
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The blood, the fountain whence the ſpirits flow, | 


The generous ſtream that waters every part, 
And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys 
To every particle that moves or lives; 15 
This vital fluid, through unnumber'd tubes 
Pour'd by the heart, and to the heart again 
Refunded ; ſcourg'd for ever round and round; 
Enrag'd with heat and toil, at laſt forgets 


Its balmy nature; virulent and thin 20 


It grows; and now, but that a thouſand gates 
Are open to its flight, it would deſtroy 
The parts it cheriſh'd and repair'd before. 
Beſides, the flexible and tender tubes 

Melt in the mildeſt, moſt nectareous tide 25 
That ripening nature rolls; as in the ſtream 

Its crumbling banks; but what the vital force 

Of plaſtic fluids hours batters down, 
That very force, thoſe plaſtic particles | 
Rebuild : ſo mutable the ſtate of man, 0 
For this the watchful appetite was giv'n, 

Daily with freſh materials to repair 

This unavoidable expence of life, _ 

This neceflary waſte of fleſh. and blood. 


Hence the concoctive powers, with various art, 35 


Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle ; 
The chyle to blood; the foamy purple tide 
To liquors, which through finer arteries - 


To different parts their winding courſe. purſue; | 
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To try new changes, and new forms put on, 40 
Or for the public, or ſome ſie . 


N othing ſo foreign but th'athletic bind; 12 
Can labour into blood. The hungry meal 
Alone he fears, or aliments too thin ; e 
By violent powers too eaſily ſubdu'd, _ 4 5 
Too ſoon expell'd. His daily labour thaws, 

To friendly chyle, the moſt rebellious maſs 

That ſalt can harden, or the ſmoke of years; 
Nor does his gorge the rancid bacon rue, 
Nor that which Ceſtria ſends, tenacious paſte 50 
Of ſolid milk. But ye of ſofter clay, 

Infirm and delicate ! and ye who waſte 
With pale and bloated floth the tedious day! 
Avoid the ſtubborn aliment, avoid 

The full repaſt ; and let ſagacious age 55 
Grow Wo n by the dropping nde =] 


Half ſubtiliz F to ks, the "Oy" food. 

Z Readieſt obeys th' aſſimilating powers; 

And ſoon the tender vegetable maſs 

Relents; and ſoon the young of thoſe that tread 

The tedfaſt earth, or cleave the green abyſs, 61 

Or pathleſs ſky. And if the ſteer muſt fall, 

In youth and ſanguine vigour let him die; 

Nor ſtay till rigid age, or heavy ails, 

Abſolve him ill requited from the yoke. 65 
C 2 
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Some with high forage, and luxuriant eaſe, 
Indulge the veteran ox; but wiſer thou, 

From the bald mountain or the barren downs, 
Expect the flocks by frugal nature fed; 
A race of purer blood, with exerciſe #40 
Refin'd and ſcanty fare: For, old or young, 

The ſtall'd are never healthy; nor the cramm'd, 
Not all the culinary arts can tame 
To wholeſome food, the abominable growth 


Of reſt and gluttony; the prudent taſte 7 ; -1 
Rejects with bane ſuch loathſome luſciouſneſs. Bob .- 


The languid ſtomach curſes even the pave * 
Delicious fat, and all the race of oil: 

For more the oily aliments relax | | 
Its feeble tone ; and with the eager lymph 80 
(Fond to incorporate with all it meets) rf 
Coily they mix, and ſhun with ſlippery a 
The woo'd embrace. Th' irreſoluble oil, 

So gentle late and blandiſhing, in floods 


Of rancid bile o'erflows : what tumults hence, 85 | 


What horrors riſe, were nauſeous to relate. 
Chuſe leaner viands, ye whoſe jovial make 
Too faſt the gummy nutriment imbibes : 
Chuſe ſober meals; and rouſe to active life 


Your cumbrous clay; nor on th' infeebling down, 
Irreſolute, protract the morning hours. 91 


But let the man whoſe bones are thinly clad, 
With chearful eaſe and ſucculent repaſt 
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Improve his ſlender habit. Each extreme 1.5 
From the bleſt mean of ſanity departs. 95 


I could relate what table this . 7 
Or that complexion ; what the various powers 
Of various foods: but fifty years would roll, 
And fifty more, before the tale were done. 
Beſides there often lurks ſome nameleſs, ſtrange, | 


1 Peculiar thing; nor on the ſkin diſplay d, 101 


Felt in the pulſe, nor in the habit ſeen; 
Which finds a poiſon in the food that moſt 

The temp'rature affects. There are, whoſe blood 

Impetuous rages through the turgid veins, 105 

Who better bear the fiery fruits of Ind 

Than the moiſt Melon, or pale Cucumber. 

Of chilly nature others fly the board 

Supply'd with ſlaughter, and the vernal powers 

For cooler, kinder, ſuſtenance implore; 0 _ 

Some even the generous nutriment deteſt 110 

Which, in the ſhell, the ſleeping embryo rears. 

Some, more unhappy ſtill, repent the gifts 

Of Pales ; ſoft, delicious, and benign: 

The balmy quinteſſence of every flower, 

And every grateful herb that decks the ſprings. 5 
The foſt'ring dew of tender ſprouting life; 116 

The beſt refection of declining age; 

The kind reſtorative of thoſe that lie | 

Half. dead and Ft, from the doubtful ftrife | 
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Of nature ſtruggling in the graſp of death, 120 | 


Try all the bounties of this fertile globe, 

There is not ſuch a ſalutary food 

As ſuits with every ſtomach, But (except, 
Amid the mingled maſs of fiſh and fowl, 
And boil'd and bak'd, you heſitate by which 125 
You ſunk oppreſs'd, or whether not by all;) 
Taught by experience ſoon you may diſcern 
What pleaſes, what offends. Avoid the cates 
That lull the ficken'd appetite too long; 


Or heave with fev'riſh fluſhings all the face, | 130 
Burn in the palms, and parch the roughning tongue; 


Or much diminiſh or too much increaſe 
Th'expence, which nature's wiſe economy, 
Without or waſte or avarice, maintains. 
Such cates abjur'd, let prouling hunger looſe, 135 
And bid the curious palate roam at will; 
They ſcarce can err amid the various fiores 
That burſt the teeming entrails of the world, 


Led by ſagacious taſte, a ruthleſs king 


Of beaſts on blood and laughter only lives; 140 


The tiger, form'd alike to cruel meals, 
Would at the manger ſtarve : of milder ſeeds 
The generous horſe to herbage and to grain 


Confines his wiſh; though fabling Greece reſound | 


The Thracian ſteeds with human carnage wild, 
Prompted by inſtinct's never-erring power, 146 
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Each creature knows its proper aliment; 

But man, th' inhabitant of every clime, 
With all the commoners of nature feeds. 
Directed, bounded, by this power within, 150 
Their cravings are well-aim'd: voluptuous man 
Is by. ſuperior faculties miſled ; 3285 

Miſled from pleaſure even in a of joy. 
Sated with nature's boons, what thouſands ſeek, 
With diſhes tortured from their native taſte, 1 55 
And mad variety, to ſpurn beyond | 
Its wiſer will the jaded appetite ! 

Is this for pleaſure ? Learn a juſter taſte ; 

And know, that temperance is true bury. 04 
Or is it pride? Purſue ſome nobler aim. 160 
Diſmiſs your paraſites, who praiſe for hire; 
And earn the fair eſteem of honeſt men 
Whoſe praiſe is fame. Form'd of ſuch clay as yours, 
The fick, the needy, ſhiver at your gates. 

Even modeſt want may bleſs your hand unſeen, x65 
Though huſh'd in patient wretchedneſs at home. 
Is there no virgin, grac'd with every charm 
But that which binds the mercenary vow ? 

No youth of genius, whoſe neglected bloom 
Unfoſter'd ſickens in the barren ſhade ? 170 
No worthy man, by fortune's random blows, 
Or by a heart too generous and humane, 
Conſtrain'd to leave his happy natal ſeat, 

And ſigh for wants more bitter than his own ? 


A thouſand ways to waſte ſuperſſuous wealth, 
Without one fool or flatterer at your board, 
Without one hour of ſickneſs or diſguſt. 


ut other ills th? ambiguous feaſt purſue, 
Beſides provoking the laſcivious taſte, 180 
Such various foods, though harmleſs each alone, 
Each other violate; and oft we ſee 


What ſtrife is brew'd, and what pernicious bane, 


From combinations of innoxious things. 

Th' unbounded taſte T mean not to confine | 1 
To hermit's diet, needleſsly ſevere. | 

But would you long the ſweets of health enjoy, 
Or huſband pleaſure ; at one impious meal 
Exhauſt not half the bounties of the year, 

Of every realm. It matters not mean while 190 
How much to-morrow differ from to-day; ; 
So far indulge : tis fit, beſides, that man, 
To change obnoxious, be to change inur'd, 

But ſtay the curious appetite, and taſte | 
With caution fruits you never tried before. 195 
For want of uſe the kindeſt aliment 4 
Sometimes offends ; while cuſtom tames ths m_ 
Of poiſon to mild Ay witty Are; + 


So heay'n has form'd us to the — taſte 
Of all its gifts; ſo cuſtom has improv d 200 
This bent of nature; that few ſimple foods, 
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There are, while human miſeries abound, 175 
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Of all that earth, or air, or ocean yield, 

But by exceſs offend. Beyond the ſenſe 

Of light refection, at the genial board 

Indulge not often; nor protract the feaſt 205 
To dull fatiety ; till ſoft and flow 

A drowzy death creeps on, th' expanſive ſoul 
Oppreſs'd, and ſmother'd the' celeſtial fire. 

The ſtomach, urg'd beyond its active tone, 
Hardly to nutrimental chyle ſubdues 210 
The ſofteſt food : unfiniſh'd and deprav'd, 

The chyle, in all its future wanderings, owns | 
Its turbid fountain; not by purer ſtreams _ | 
So to be clear'd, but foulneſs will remain. 
To ſparkling wine what ferment can exalt 215 
The unripen'd grape? Or what mechanic ſkill 
From the crude ore can ſpin the ductile gold? 


Groſs riot treaſures up a wealthy fund 
Of plagues : but more immedicable ills 
Attend the lean extreme. For phyſic knows 220 
How to diſburden the too tumid veins, 
Even how to ripen the half-labour'd blood : 
But to unlock the elemental tubes, | 
Collaps'd and ſhrunk with long inanity, 
And with balſamic nutriment repair . 208 
The dried and worn-out habit, were to bid 
Old age grow green, and wear a ſecond ſpring ; 
Or the tall aſh, long raviſh'd from the ſoil, _ 
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Through wither'd veins imbibe the vernal dew. 
When hunger calls, obey; nor often wait 2 30 
Till hunger ſharpen to corroſive pain: 125 
For the keen appetite will feaſt beyond 
What nature well can bear; and one extreme 
Ne'er without danger meets its own reverſe, 
Too greedily tl exhauſted veins abſorb 235 
The recent chyle, and load enfeebled powers 
Oft to th' extinction of the vital flame. 
To the pale cities, by the firm-ſet ſiege. 
And famine humbled, may this verſe be borne; 
And hear, ye hardieſt ſons that Albion breeds 240 
Long tofs'd and famiſh'd on the winter main; 
The war ſhook off, or hofpitable ſhore 
Attain'd, with temperance bear the ſhock of joy ; ; 
Nor crown with feſtive rites th' auſpicious day: 
Such feaſt might prove more fatal than the waves, 
Than war or famine, While the vital fire 246 
Burns feebly, heap not the green fuel on; 
But prudently foment the wandering ſpark 
With what the ſooneſt feels its kindred touch: 


Be frugal ev'n of that: a little give 250 


At firſt; that kindled, add a little more; 
Till, by deliberate nouriſhing, the flame 
Reviv'd, with alli its wonted vigour 59 5 | 


But tho' the two (the full and the jejune) 
Extremes have each their viee; it much avails 255 
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Ever with gentle tide to ebb and flow 
From this to that: So nature learns to bear 
Whatever chance or headlong appetite 
May bring. Beſides, a meagre day ſubdues 
The cruder clods by ſloth or luxury 160 
Collected, and unloads the wheels of life, 
Sometimes a coy averſion to the feaſt 
Comes on, while yet no blacker omen lours : 
Then is a time to ſhun the tempting board, 
Were it your natal or your nuptial day, 265 
Perhaps a faſt fo ſeaſonable ſtarves XPS 
The latent ſeeds of woe, which rooted once 
Might coſt you labour. But the day return'd 
Of feſtal luxury, the wiſe indulge | 
Moſt in the tender vegetable breed : 7 90 
Then chiefly when the ſummer beams inflame - 
The brazen heavens; or angry Sirius ſheds 
A feveriſh taint thro* the ſtill gulph of air. 
The moiſt cool viands then, and flowing cup 
From the freſh dairy-virgin's liberal hand, 275 
Will ſave your head from harm, tho” round the world 
The dreaded * Cauſos roll his waſteful fires. | 
Pale humid Winter loves the generous board, 
The meal more copions, and a warmer fare; 
And longs with old wood and old wine to chear 
His Tg heart, The feaſons which * 281 


* The burning fever, ; 
IF 2 
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Th' empires of heat and cold; by neither claim'd, 
Influenc'd hy both; a middle regimen - | 
Impoſe. Thro' autumn's languiſhing domain 
Deſcending, nature by degrees invites 285 
To glowing luxury. But from the Sith 

Of winter when th' invigorated year 

Emerges; when Favonius fluſh'd with love, 
Toyful and young, in every breeze deſcends 
More warm and wanton on his kindling bride; 290 
Then, ſhepherds, then begin to ſpare your flocks 
And learn, with wiſe humanity, to check 

The luſt of blood. Now pregnant earth commits 
A various offspring to th' indulgent ſky : 

No bounteous nature feeds with laviſh hand 293 
The prone creation; yields what once ſufic'd 
Their dainty ſovereign, when the world was young; 
Ere yet the barbarous thirſt of blood had ſeiz'd 
The human breaſt. - Each rolling month matures 
The food that ſuits it moſt; fo moon each clime. 300 


| Fart in ths winds cdl. of v winter, = PEG 
Th' eſtabliſh'd ocean heaps a monſtrous waſte 
Of ſhining rocks and mountains to the pole; 


There lives a hardy race, whoſe plaineſt wants 


Relentleſs earth, their cruel ſtep-mother, 305 
Regards not, On the waſte of iron fields, 
Untam'd, intractable, no harveſts wave: 

Pomona hates them, and the clowniſh God 
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Who tends the garden, In the frozen world 
Such cooling gifts were vain: a fitter meal 310 
Is earn'd with eaſe ; for her the fruitful ſpawn” 
Of Ocean ſwarms, ad heaps their genial board 
With generous fare and luxury profuſe, * 

| Theſe are their bread, the only bread they know; 
Theſe, and their willing ſlave the deer, that crops 
The ſhrubby herbage on their meagre hills, 316 
Or ſcales, for fattening moſs, the ſavage rocks. 
Girt by the burning Zone, not thus the South 
Her ſwarthy ſons, in either Ind, maintains: 
Or thirſty Libya; from whoſe fervid loins 

The lion burſts, and every fiend that roams 320 
Th' affrighted wilderneſs. The mountain herd, 
Aduſt and dry, no ſweet repaſt affords; 

Nor does the tepid main ſuch kinds produce, 

So perfect, ſo delicious, as the ſhoals _ 

Of icy Zembla. Raſhly where the blood 325 
Brews feveriſh frays ; where ſcarce the tubes ſuſtain 
Its tumid fervour and tempeſtuous courſe ; 

Kind Nature tempts not to ſuch gifts as theſe, 
But herein livid ripeneſs melts the Grape: 

Here, finiſh'd by invigorating ſuns, 4 £390 
Throꝰ the green ſhade the golden Orange glows: 25 
Spontaneous here the torgid Melon yields 
A generous. pulp; the Coco ſwells on high 
With milky riches ; and in horrid mail 

The criſp Ananas wraps its poinant ſweets. © 335 
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Earth's vaunted progeny: In ruder air 
Too coy to flouriſh, even too proud to live; 4 
Or hardly rais'd by artificial fire... 4 
To vapid life. Here with a mother's ſmile 1 
Glade Amalthea pours her copious horn, 340 K 
Here buxom Ceres reigns: Th' autumnal fea 4 
In boundleſs billows fluctuates o'er their plains. G 
What ſuits the climate beſt; what ſuits the men, A 
Nature profuſes moſt, and moſt the taſte | 1 
Demands. The fountain, edg'd with racy wine 345 A 
Or acid fruit, bedews their thirſty ſouls, w 
| The breeze eternal breathing round their limbs 5; 
Supports in elſe intolerable air : 22H T, 
While the cool Palm, the Plantain, and the grove _ 
That waves on gloomy Lebanon, aſſuage 350 Co 
The torrid hell that beams upon their heads, Th 
| Yo! 
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Now come, ye Naiads, to the fountains lead; 
Now let me wander through your gelid reign. 
I burn to view th' enthuſiaſtic wilds 
By mortal elſe untrod. I hear the dn 355 
Of waters thundering o'er the ruin'd cliffs, 
With holy reverence I approach the rocks 
Whence glide the ſtreamsrenown'd in ancient ſong. 
Here from the deſart down the rumbling ſteep 
Firſt ſprings the Nile ; here burſts the ſounding Po 
In angry waves; n hence devolves 5 5 
A mighty flood to water the Eaſt; & 
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And there, in Gothic folitude reclin d. 
The chearleſs Tanais pours his hoary urn. 364 
What ſolemn twilight! What ftupendous ſhades 
Enwrap theſe infant floods! Thro' every nerve 
A ſacred horror thrills, a pleaſing fear 
Glides o'er my frame. The foreſt deepens round ; 
And more gigantic ftill th impending trees 
Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the gloom. 
Are theſe the confines of ſome fairy world? 371 
A land of Genii? Say, beyond theſe wilds 
What unknown nations? If indeed beyond 
Aught habitable lies. And whether leads, ny 
To what ftrange regions, or of bliſs or pain, 375 
That ſubterraneous way? Propitious maids, > 

Conduct me, while with fearful ſteps I tread 
This trembling ground. The taſk remains to ſing 
Your gifts (ſo Pæon, ſo the powers of health 
Command) to praiſe your cryſtal element: 380 
The chief ingredient in heaven's various works ; 
Whoſe flexile genius ſparkles in the gem, | 
Grows firm in oak, and fugitive in wine; _ 
The vehicle, the ſource, of nutriment 
And life, to alf that vegerate or live. 385 


O confoctivel ſtreams! with eager lips 
And trembling hand the languid thirſty quaff 
New life in you; freſh vigour fills your veins. 


No warmer cups the rural ages knew ; 
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wks: warmer ſought the ſires of human kind. 390 þ 
Happy in temperate peace! Their equal 2525 Ph 0 
Felt not th' alternate fits of feveriſh mirth, E 
And fick dejection. Still ſerene and pleas d, | A 
They knew no pains but, what the tender ſoul A 
With pleaſure yields to, and would ne'er forget. T 
Bleſt with divine immunity from ails, 3099 1 
Long centuries they liv'd ; their only fate A 
Was ripe old age, and 1 ſleep than death. 6 
Oh! could thoſe worthies from the world of Gods 80 
Return to viſit their degenerate ſons, 400 0 
How would they ſcorn the joys of modern time, H. 
With all our art and toil improv'd to pain! T 
Too happy they ! But wealth brought luxury, In 
And luxury on ſloth begot diſcaſe. hh + 
_ [diſdain 
1 ee 8 friends ; ; and os without TI 
The choice of Water. Thus the Coan“ ſage 406 By 
Opin'd, and thus the learn'd of every ſchool. Te 
What leaſt of foreign principles partes TI 
Is beſt: the lighteſt then; what bears the touch A 
Of fire the leaſt, and 8 mounts in air; 410 Pe 
The moſt inſipid; the moſt void of ſmell. Tt 
Such the rude mountain from his horrid ſides Of 
Pours down; ſuch waters in the ſandy vale Ar 
For ever boll; alike of winter os. 5 Re 
| Th 
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And ſummer's heat ſecure. The cryſtal ſtream, 
O'er rocks reſounding, or for many a mile 416 
Hurl'd down the pebbly channel, wholeſome yields 
And mellow draughts; except when winter thaws, 
And half the mountains melt into the tide. 
Though thirſt were ne'er ſo reſolute, avoid 420 
The ſordid lake, and all ſuch drowſy floods © 
As fill from Lethe Belgia's flow canals; 

(With reſt corrupt, with vegetation green ; 
Squalid with generation, and the birth | 
Of little monſters ;) till the power of fire 425 
Has from profane embraces diſengag'd — 
The violated lymph. The virgin ſtream 

In 9 waſtes its finer ſoul in air. 


MNochihg Uke ſimple element itt 3 
The food, or gives the chyle ſo ſoon to flow. 33⁰ 
But where the ſtomach, indolently given, ; 

Toys with its duty, animate with wine 

TY inſipid ſtream : the golden Ceres yields 

A more voluptuous, a more ſprightly draught ; 

Perhaps more active. Wine unmix'd, and all 435 

The gluey floods that from the vex'd abyſs 

Of fermentation ſpring ; with ſpirit N 

And furious with intoxicating fire 

Retard concoction, and preſerve bin 

Th' embodied maſs, You ſee what countleſs yours, 

Embalm'd i in fiery quinteſcence of wine, 441 
„ 
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The puny wonders of the reptile world, 

The tender rudiments of life, the flim 75 
Unravellings of minute anatomy, 1 454 
Maintain heir texture, and wichang'd ry remain. 


We 3 not wine: dhe vile Gap we 5 ; 
More fruitful, than th” accumulated board, 
Of pain and miſery. For the ſubtle draught 
Faſter and ſurer ſwells the vital tide; 


And with more active poiſon, than the floods 460 


Of groſſer crudity convey, pervades 

The far-remote meanders. of our frame, _ 
Ah! fly deceiver ! Branded o'er and oer, 
Yet ſtill believ'd !-Exulting o'er the wreck _ 
Of ſober views ! --- But the Parnaſſian maids 465 
Another time *, perhaps, ſhall ſing the j Joys, 
The fatal charms, the many woes of wine; 
Perhaps its: various trihrey, and various powers. 


Mean time, 1 would 3 not ae dread the bowl, 
Nor every treſpaſs ſhun. The feveriſh ſtrife, 470 
| Rous'd by the rare debauch, ſubdues, expells 
The loitering crudities that burden life; 27 
And, like a torrent full and rapid, clearss 
TY obſtructed tubes. Beſides, this reſtleſs world 
Is full of chances, which by habit's power 475 
To learn to bear is eaſier than to ſhun, _ ” 
Ah! when ambition, meagre love of gold, 


. See Book i iv. 
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or ſacred country calls, with meflawing wine 
To moiſten well the thirſty ſuffrage 
Say how, unſeaſon'd to the midnight frays «480 
Of Comus and his rout, wilt thou contend 
With Centaurs long to hardy deeds inur'd * 
Then learn to revel; but by flow en 


By flow degrees the liberal arts are von 
And Hercules grew ſtrong. But when you 3 
The brows of care, indulge your feſtive vein 486 
In cups by well-inform'd experience found _ 
The leaſt your bane: and only with your friends. 
There are ſweet follies; frailties to be ſeen 

| 85 friends n and men of generous minds. 


Oh ! ſetdom may the fated hank return 491 
Of drinking deep ! I would not daily tafte, 
Except when life declines, even ſober cups. 
Weak withering age no rigid law forbid, . 

With frugal near, ſmooth and flow with balm, 
The fapleſs habit daily to bedew, . 396 
And give the heſitating wheels of life 

Gliblier to play. But youth has better joys : 
And is it wiſe when youth with pleaſure flows, 
To ſquander the reliefs of age and pain? 50⁰ 


What Jextrous thouſands juſt within- the goal 


ok wild debauch direct their nightly courſe ! _ 


res no fickly qualms bedim their days, 
| E 2 mY 
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No morning admonitions ſhock the hands” 

But, ah ! what woes remain ! life rolls apace, 505 
And that incurable diſeaſe old age, 172 
In youthful bodies more ſeverely felt, 2 
More ſternly active, ſhakes their blaſted prime : 7 
Except kind nature by ſome haſty blow '- © 
Prevent: the lingering fates, For know, whateꝰ er 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 511 
The ſanguine tide; whether the frequent bowl, 
High- ſeaſon d fare, or exerciſe to toil , _ 
Protracted; ſpurs to its laſt ſtage tir'd life, 
And ſows the temples with untimely ſnow. 515 
When life is new, the ductile fibres feel . 
The heart's increaſing force; and, day by day, 
The growth advances; till the larger tubes, 
Acquiring. (from their * elemental veins, 
Condens'd to ſolid chords) a. firmer tone, 
Suſtain, and juſt ſuſtain, th' impetuous blood. 520 
Here ſtops the growth. With overbearing pulſe 
And preſſure, Ttill the great AO: j 


* In the human body, as well as, in thoſe of other ani- 
mals, the larger blood veſſels are compoſed of ſmaller ones; 
which, by the violent motion and preſſure of the fluids in 
the large veſſels, loſe their cavities by degrees, and degene · 
Tate into impervious chords or fibres. proportion as 
theſe ſmall veſſels become ſolid, the larger muſt of courſe 
grow leſs extenſile, more rigid, and make a ſtronger reſiſt- 
ance to the action of the heart, and force of the blood. 


From this gradual condenſation of the ſmaller veſſels, and 
conſequent rigidity of the larger one, the progreſs of the 


human 6 from — to old age, is accounted for. 


— r as 


And Homer live immortal as his ſong. 
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Still with the ruins of the ſmall grow ſtrong. 
Life glows meantime, amid the grinding Wer | 
Of viſcous fluids and elaſtic. tubes 525 
Its various functions vigorouſly are plied. 
By ſtrong machinery; and in ſolid health 
The man confirm'd long triumphs o'er diſeaſe. 
But the full ocean ebbs: there is a point, 
By nature fix d, whence life muſt downward tend. 


For ſtill the beating tide conſolidates 531 
The ſtubborn veſſels, more reluctant ſtil!l 


To the weak throbs of th ill- ſupported heart. 5 
This languiſhing, theſe ſtrength' ning by degrees 


To hard unyielding unelaſtic bone, 3535 
Through tedious channels the congealing flood 


Crawls lazily, and hardly wanders on; 

It loiters ſtill: and now it ſtirs no mor. 
This is the period few attain; the death ' 
Of nature; thus (ſo heav'n ordain'd it) life 540 
Deſtroys itſelf; and could theſe laws have chang'd, 
Neſtor might now the fates of Troy relate; 


[Rood 
What FR not fade ? The tower that long had 

The cruſh of thunder and the warring winds, 545 

Shook by the ſlow but ſure deftroyer Time, 


| Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er it baſe. 


And flinty pyramids, and walls of braſs, 
Deſcend : the Babylonian ſpires are ſunk ; 
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Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 550 

Time ſhakes the ſtable tyranny of thrones, | 

And tottering empires ruſh by their own wei icht. 

This huge rotundity we trade grows old; 
And all thoſe worlds that roll around the ſun, 

The Sun himſelf, ſhall die; and antient * 555 

Again involve the deſolate abyſs: 

Till the great Fark EA thro' the lifeleſs _ 
Extend his arm to light another world, 

And bid new planets roll by other laws. , 

For thro' the regions of unhounded ſpace, 560 


Were unconfin'd*Omnipotence has room, 


BIN, in various ſyſtems, fluctuates fill 
Between creation and abhorr'd dea? 
It ever did; perhaps and ever will. 

New worlds are ſtill emerging from the deep; - 5 65 
The old deſcending, in their turns to riſe. 
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EXERCISE 


VHRO' various toils eh? adventurous Mal: | 
has paſt; SN 

But half the toil, and more than half, remains, 
Rude is her theme, and hardly fit for yy 
Plain, and of little ornament; and I 111 
But little practis'd in th' Aonian arts. 5 
Vet not in vain ſuch labours have we tried, 
If aught theſe lays the fickle health confirm. 
To you, ye delicate, I write; for you 
I tame my youth to philoſophic cares, 
And grow ſtill paler by the — lamps. 
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Not to debilitate with midnight rules | 

A hardy frame; nor needleſsly to brave 
Unglorious Jangers, proud of mortal ſtrength ; 


Is all the leſſon that in wholeſome years 
Concetns the ſtrong, His care were ill beftow'd 


Who would with warm effeminacy nurſe 16 


The thriving oak which on the mountain's brow 
Bears all the blaſts chat ory the wintry heav'n. 


Behold the Sid of the glebe, who toils 


15 duſt, in rain, in cold and ſultry ſkies: 20 


Save but the grain from mildews and the flood, 
Nought anxious he what ſickly ſtars aſcend. 
He knows no laws by Eſculapius given; 

He ſtudies none. Yet him nor midnight fogs 


Infeſt, nor thoſe envenom'd ſhafts that ly 25 


When rapid Sirius fires th' autumnal noon, 

His habit pure with plain and temperate! meals, 
Robuſt with labour, and by cuſtom n 4 
To every caſualty of varied life; EY 
Serene he bears the peeviſh eaſtern, blaſt! { 3 70 a 
And rm breathes the mortal . 


Such the vn of rude and ſober | life; 3 
Of labour ſuch. By health the — 8 wil. 
Ts well repaid ; if exerciſe were pain - 


Indeed, and temperance pain. By arts ls theſe i 
Laconia nurs'd of old her ** ſons; 36 
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And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, | 


ne through Wer toll in every clime. 


' Toil, and be frong, By toil the 70d nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone; 40 
The greener juices are by toil ſubdu'd, 

Mellow'd, and ſubtilis'd ; the vapid old 

Expell'd, and all the rancour of the blood. 
Come, my companious, ye who feel the charms 
Of nature and the year; come, let us ſtray 45 
Where chance or fancy leads our roving walk : 
Come, while the ſoft voluptuous breezes fan 
The fleecy heavens, enwrap the limbs in balm, 
And ſhed a charming languor o'er the ſoul, 
Nor when bright Winter ſows with prickly froſt 
The vigorous ether, in unmanly warmth 
Indulge at home; nor even when Eurus' blaſts 
This way and that convolve the lab'ring woods. 
My liberal walks, ſave when the ſkies in rain 
Or fogs relent, no ſeaſon ſhould confine 55 
Or to the cloiſter'd gallery or arcade, 

Go, climb the mountain; from th' ethereal ſource 
Imbibe the recent gale, The chearful morn 


Beams o'er the hills; go, mount th* exulting ſteed. 
Already, ſee, the deep-mouth'd beagles catch 60 


The tainted mazes ; and, on eager ſport 

Intent, with emulous impatience try 

Each doubtful trace. Or, if a nobler prey 
ES F | 


| 
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Delight you more, go chaſe the deſperate deer; 
And through its deepeſt ſolitudes e 65 
The * foreſt with the n horn. 


But if the breathleſs chaſe o'er ill ans dale 
Exceed your ſtrength; a ſport of leſs fatigue, 
Not leſs delightful, the prolific ſtrem 
Affords. The cryſtal rivulet, that o'x 570 
A ſtony channel rolls its rapid maze, | 


Swarms with the ſilver fry. Such, thro' the bounds 


Of paſtoral Stafford, runs the brawling Trent ; 


Such Eden, ſprung from Cumbrian mountains; ſuch | 
The Eſk,o'erhung with woods; and ſuch the ſtream 
On whoſe Arcadian banks I firſt drew air, 76 


Liddal; till now, except in Doric lays _ 

Tun'd to her murmurs by her love-ſick fwains, 
Unknown, in ſong : though not a purer ſtream, 
Thro'meads more flowery, or moreromantic groves, 


Rolls toward the weſtern main, Hail, ſacred flood! 


May Rill thy hoſpitable ſwains be bleſt 

In rural innocence ; thy mountains ſtill 

Teem with the * Saas race; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flouriſh ;| and thy vales look gay 85 
With painted meadows, and the golden grain! 
Oft, with thy blooming ſons, when life was new 
Sportive and petulant, and charm'd with bays.” | 
In thy tranſparent eddies have I lav'd : 

Oft trac'd. "__ patient Reps thy * banks, 90 
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With the well-imitated fly to hook 

The eager trout, and with the ſlender line 

And yielding rod ſollicite to the ſhore _ 

The ſtruggling panting prey; while vernal clouds 
And tepid gales obſcur'd the ruffled pool, 95 
And from the deeps call'd forth the wanton ſwarms. 


Form'd on the Samian ſchool, or thoſe of Ind, 
There are who think theſe paſtimes ſcarce humane, 
Yet in my mind (and not relentleſs I) 
His life is pure that wears no fouler ſtains, 100 
But if thro* genuine tenderneſs of heart, | 
Or ſecret want of reliſh for the game, 

You ſhun the glories of the chace, nor care 
To haunt the peopled ftream ; the garden yields 
A ſoft amuſement, an dumane delight. 105 
To raiſe th' infipid nature of the ground; i 
Or tame its ſavage genius to the grace 


Of careleſs ſweet ruſticity, that ſeems W . 
The amiable reſult of happy chance, 
Is to create ; and gives a god-like joy, I 10 


Which every year improves. Nor thou diſdain 
To check the lawleſs riot of the trees, 
To plant the grove, or turn the barren mould, 
O happy he! whom, when his years decline, 
(His fortune and his fame by worthy means 11 * 
Attain'd, and equal to his moderate mind; 
His life approv'd by all the wiſe and good, 

F 2 
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Even envied by the vain) the peaceful groves 
Of Epicurus, from this ſtormy world, 
Receive to reſt; of all ungrateful cares 120 
Abſolv'd, and ſacred from the ſelfiſh crowd. 

HFappieſt of men ! if the ſame ſoil invites 

A choſen few, companions of his youth, 

Once fellow-rakes perhaps, now rural friends; 125 

Nature's free charms, and vie for ſylvan fame: 

A fair ambition ; void of ſtrife or guile, 

Or jealouſy, or pain to be outdone, 

Who plans th' enchanted garden, who directs 

The viſto beſt, and beſt conducts the ſtream; 130 

Whoſe groves the faſteſt thicken and aſcend; _ 

Who firſt the welcome ſpring ſalutes ; who ſhews 

The earlieſt bloom, the ſweeteſt proudeſt charms 

Of Flora ; who beſt gives Pomona's juice 

To match the ſprightly genius of Champain, 135 
_ Thrice happy days ! in rural buſineſs paſt ; 

Bleſt winter nights! when, as the genial fire 

Chears the wide hall, his cordial family . 

With ſoft domeſtic arts the hours beguile, 

And pleaſing talk that ſtarts no timorous fame, 

With witleſs wantonneſs to hunt it down: 141 

Or through the fairy-land of tale or ſong 

Delighted wander, in fictitious fates _ 
Engag' d, and all that ſtrikes humanity : 

Till loſt in fable, they the ſtealing hour 145 
Of timely reſt forget. Sometimes, at eve, 


re 
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His neighbours lift the latch, and bleſs unbid 

His feſtal roof; while, o'er the light repaſt, 
And ſprightly cups, they mix in ſocial joy; 

And, thro' the maze of converſation, trace 150 
Whate'er amuſes or improves the mind. FT 
Sometimes at eve (for I delight to taſte 

The native zeſt and flavour of the fruit, 

Where ſenſe grows wild and takes of no manure) 
The decent, honeſt, chearful huſbandman 155 
Should drown his labour in my friendly bowl; 

And at my table find ae at home. „ as 


Whate' er you A ady, in "hacer" r you CN On 
Indulge your taſte, Some love the manly foils; - 
The tennis ſome ; and ſome the graceful dance, 
Others, more hardy, range the purple heath, 161 
Or naked ſtubble ; where from field to field 5 
The ſounding coveys urge their labouring ane * 
Eager amid the riſing cloud to pour - 
The gun's unerring thunder: and there are 163 
Whom ſtill the meed & of the green archer charms 
He chuſes beſt, whoſe labour entertains £2 
His vacant fancy moſt : the toil you hate 
Fatigues you e and ſcarce improves your limbs, 15 


— * 


Ro. This word i is much uſed by ſome of the al Engliſh - 
poets, and fignifies reward or ang 55 


50 
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As beauty ſtill has blemiſh ; and the mind 140 
The moſt-accompliſh'd its imperfect ſide; 
Few bodies are there of that happy mould 
But ſome one part is weaker than the reſt: 
The legs, perhaps, or arms refuſe their load, 


Or the cheſt labours. Theſe aſſiduouſſy, 175 


But gently, in their proper arts employ' d, 


. Acquire a vigour and elaſtic ſpring 


To which they were not born. But weaker parts 
Abhor fatigue and violent n 


| Begin with dk wils; and, as your nerves 180 0 
Grow firm, to hardier by juſt ſteps aſpire. 
The prudent, even in every moderate walk, 

At firſt but ſaunter; and by ſlow degrees 
Increaſe their pace. This doctrine of the wiſe 
Well knows the maſter of the flying ſteed. 185 


Firſt from the goal the manag'd courſers play 


On bended reins; as yet the ſkillful youth 


Repreſs their foamy pride; but every breath 
The race grows warmer, and the tempeſt ſwells; 


Till all the fiery mettle has its way, 190 
And the thick thunder hurries o'er the plain, 
When all at once from indolence to toil 

You ſpring, the fibres by the haſty ſhock 


Are tir'd and crack'd, before their unctuous coats, 


Compreſs'd, can pour the lubricating balm. 195 


Beſides, CANE in the 9 veins, 
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The purple maſs a ſudden torrent rolls 
O'erpowers the heart, and deluges the lungs — 
With dangerous inundation: oſt the ſource | 
Of fatal woes; a cough that foams with blood, 
Aſthma, and feller * Peripneumony, 201 
Or the flow Eons. a of che heftic fire. 


The athletic Fool, to wha what Gears deny'd £5 
Of ſoul is well compenſated in limbs, g 
Oft from his rage, or brainleſs frolic, feels 105 
His vegetation and brate force decay. 
The men of better clay and finer mould 
Know nature, feel the human dignity ; 
And ſcorn to vie with oxen or with apes. - EL 
Purſu'd prolixly, even the gentleſt toll 210 
Is waſte of health: repoſe hy ſmall fatigue 
Is earn'd ; and (where your habit is not prone 
To thaw) by the firſt moĩſture of the brows. 
The fine and ſubtle ſpirits coſt too much 
To be profus'd, too much the roſeid balm. hi | 
But when the hard varieties of life” | 
You toil to learn; or try the duſky chaſe, - 
Or the warm deeds of ſome important day: | 
Hot from the field, indulge not yet your limbs 
In wiſh'd repoſe; nor court the fanning: gale,” 220 


Nor court the ſpring. : O! by the ſacred tears n 


| + The inflammation of the lungs- 
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£06 1 orphans, mothers, ſiſters, fires, 


Forbear ! No other peſtilence has driven 

Such myriads o'er th' irremeable deep. | 
Why this ſo fatal, the ſagacious Muſe — 225 
_ Thro' nature's cunning labyrinths could trace: 

But there are ſecrets which who knows not now, 


Muſt, ere he reach them, climb the heapy Alps 5 


Of ſcience; and devote ſeven years to toil. 
Beſides, I would not ſtun your patient ears 2 30 
With what it little boots you to attain, 

He knows enough, the mariner, who knows [boil, 
Where lurk the ſhelves, and where the whirlpools 
What ſigns portend the ſtorm: to ſubtler minds 
He leaves to ſcan, from what myſterious cauſe 235 
Charybdis rages in th' Ionian wave; 

Whence neither oar nor ſail can ſtem ; and why 
The roughening deep expects the Nw, as ſure 


As red Orion mounts the ſhrouded heaven, 240 


In antient times, when Roa with Athens vied 
For poliſh'd luxury and uſeful arts ; 

All hot and reeking from the O ſtrife, 
And warm Paleſtra, in the tepid bath  _ 
Th' athletic youth relax'd their weary'd limbs. 245 
Soft oils bedew'd them, with the grateful pow'rs 
Of Nard and Caſſia fraught, to ſooth and heal 
The cheriſh'd nerves. Our leſs voluptuous clime 
Not much invites us to ſuch arts as theſe. 


. 


| 
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| Tis not for thoſe, whom gelid ſkies embrace, 250 
And chilling fogs ; whoſe perſpiration feels 
Such frequent bars from Eurus and the North ; 
"Tis not for thoſe to cultivate a ſkin 
Too ſoft; or teach the recremental fume _ 
Too faſt to crowd through ſuch precarious ways. 
For thro” the ſmall arterial mouths, that pierce 2 5 q 
In endleſs millions the cloſe-woven ſkin, —_ 
The baſer fluids'in a conſtant ſtream 
| Eſcape, and viewleſs melt into the winds. 
While this eternal, this moſt: copious, waſte | 260 
Of blood, degenerate into vapid brine 
Maintains its wonted meaſure, all the powers 
Of health- befriend you, all the wheels of life 
With eaſe and pleaſure move: but this reſtrain'd 
Or more or leſs, ſo more or leſs you feel br 
The functions labour: from this fatal ſource 
What woes deſcend is never to be ſung,” 
To take their numbers were to count the ſands | 
That ride in whirlwind the parch'd Libyan air; 
Or waves that, when the bluſtering North lab 
The Baltic, thunder on the German ſhore.” 271 
Subject not then by ſoft emollient arte 
This grand expence, on which your fates en | 
To every caprice of the ſky ; nor thwart - | 
The genius of your clime : for from the blood: 27 $ 
Leaſt fickle riſe the recremental ſteams, 
And leaſt obnoxious to the ſtyptie air, 
| "3 
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Which breathe thro ſtraiter and elmer. 
The temper'd Scythian hence, half. naked treads | 
His boundleſs ſnows, nor rues th' mclement Heaven; ; 
And hence our painted anceſtors defied  o81 I oy 
The Eaſt: nor cure d, like us, * CORR * 


| The body, ncubled by che me; W 
Th' Equator heats or Hyperborean froſt : 
Except, by habits foreign to its turn, ts £0 0 5 
Unwiſe you countera® its forming pwr. 
Rude at the firſt, the winter ſhocks you lefs 
By long acquaintance : ſtudy then your an 
Form to its manners your obſequions frame, 
And learn to fuffer what it cannot Than, 
Againſt the rigors of a damp cold heav't 
To fortify their bodies, ſome frequent) 

The gelid ciſtern ; and, where thought forbids, 

1 praiſe their dauntleſs heart: A frame fo fteePd 
Dreads not the oough, nor thoſe ungenial blaſts 
That breathe the Tertian or fell Rheumatiſm; 
The nerves 16 temper'd never quit their tone, 
No chronic languors hüunt fuch hardy breaſts, 
But all things have their bounds: andhewhbmakes 
By daily uſe the kindeſt regimen 300 
Eſſential to his health, ſhould never mix 
With human kind, nor art for trade purſue. 

He not the ſafe vieiſſitude of life 1 
Without ſome ſhock endures; ill<firred he 
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. o want the known, or bear unuſual things, 305 
Pede, the powerful remedies of pain 

nz (Since pain in ſpite of all our care will come) 
1 Should never with your proſperous days of heatth 
row too familiar: for by frequent uſe 

The ſtrongeſt medicines loſe their healing power, 
. F kill, 11 


1 | 


Let hols who 4 che frozen Argos reach 
Parch'& Mauritania, or the-ſultry Welt, 
Or the wide flood through rich Indoſtan rolld; 
Plunge thrice a day, andi in the tepid wave 31 5 
Untwiſt their ſtuhborn pores; that full and free 
Th' evaporation through the- ſoften'd/ſkin  * - 
May bear proportion to- the ſwelling blood. 
So ſhall they.'ſcape-the-fever's-rapid 5 1 
So feel untainted the kot breath of hell, 320 
With us, the man of no complaint demands 
The warm ablution juſt enough to clear © 
The ſluices of the ſkin, enough to keep 
The body ſacred' from indecent ſoil. 1 
Still to be pure, ev'n did it not conduce | 323 
(As much it does) to health, were greatly worth 
Your daily pains, Tis this advrns the rears ” * 
The want of this is Poverty's worſt woe; . es 
With this external virtue age maintains 
A decent gnace; without it youth and charms 33 | 
Are loathſome; This the venal- Graces know; 
Oo: 


80 doubtleſs do your wives: for married ſires, 


Of ſtrong and ſubtle toil, and great event: | 
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As well as lovers, ſtill pretend to taſte 
Nor is it leſs (all prudent wives can tell) "| 
To Joſe a huſband's b a lover's oy. 3 33 1 


But nent k_ and * ahi. to PEE 
From foreign themes recall my wandering ſong. 
Some labour faſting, or but ſlightly fed, 

To lull the grinding ſtomach's hungry rage, Po 
Where nature feeds too corpulent a frame 340 T. 


Tis wiſely done: for while the thirſty Veins, | A 
Impatient of lean penury, devout E: 
The treaſur d oil, then is the happieſt time R 
To ſhake the lazy balſam from its cells. N 
Now while the ſtomach from the full repaſt 34 5 * 
Subſides, but ere returning hunger gnaws, N 

Ie leaner habits, give an hour to toil: pl 
And ye whom no luxuriancy of growth I 
Oppreſſes yet, or threatens to oppreis. \ 

But from the recent meal no labours Sloſs, 3 50 ( 
Of limbs or mind. For now the cordial powers 

Claim all the wandering ſpirits, to a work A 

3 


A work of time: and you may rue the day 


| You hurried, with untimely exerciſe, 33 5 


A half · concocted chyle into the blood, _ 
The body overcharg'd with unctuous phlegm... 


: Mack Lees the lean elaſtic leſs, 
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While winter chills the blood, and binds the veins, 
No labours are too hard: by thoſe you ſcape a 


The ſlow diſeaſes of the torpid year; 

Endleſs to name; to one of which alone 
To that which aalake nerves, the toil of ſlaves 
Is pleaſure ': Oh! from fuch inhuman pains: 
May all be free who merit not the wheel: 365 
But from the burning Lion when the ſunn 
Pours down his ſultry wrath; now while the mn 
Too much already maddens in the veins, 


And all the finer fluids through the {kin 
Explore their flight; me, near the cool caſcade 370 


Reclin'd, or ſauntring in the lofty grove, 


No needleſs ſlight occaſion ſhould engage 


To pant and ſweat beneath the fiery noon. 
Now the freſh morn alone and mellow ere 
To ſhady walks and active rural ſports -- 375 
Invite, But, while the chilling dews deſcend. 
May nothing tempt you to the cold embrace 
Of humid ſkies ; though tis no-vulgar joy 


Io trace the horrors of the ſolemn wood. |. 
While the ſoft evening ſaddens into night: 380 
Though the ſweet Poet of the vernal groves  // 
_ Melts all the night in ſtrains of am'rous woe. 


The ſhades deſcend, and midnight o'er the world 
Expands her fable wings, Great Nature droops 
Through all her works. Now happy he whoſe toil 
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Has fer bislanguid powerleſs limbs dd 386 
A pleafing laſſitude: he not in vain | 
Invokes the gentle Deity of dreams. 
His powers the moſt voluptuouſly diſſolue 


In ſoft repoſe: on him the balmy dews © 390 


Of ſleep. with double nutriment deſcend. 

But would: you fweetly waſte: the blank of night 
In deep oblivion ;. or on Fancy's wings 
Viſit the paradiſe. of happy Dreams, 7 
And waken chearful as the lively morn z 395 
Oppreſs not Nature ſinking down to ref 
But be the firſt concoction half-matur'd _ 
Ere you to mighty indolence reſign” © 
Your paſſive faculties. He from the toils 40 
And troubles of the day to heavier toil | 
Retires, whom trembling from the tower chavrocks 
Amid the clouds, or Calpe's hideous * 
The buſy: demons hurl .; or in the main 
O'erwhelm ; or bury ſtruggling under ground. 
Not all a monarch's luxury the woes 406 
Can counterpoiſe of that moſt wretched man, 
Wbhoſe nights are ſhaken with the frantic fits 

Of wild Oreſtes; whoſe delirious brain, 
Stung by the Furies, works with poiſon'd thought : 
While pale and monſtrous painting ſhocks the ſoul; 


And mangled conſeiouſneſs. bemoans itſelf 4 12 


For erer torn 5. a 2 floating round. 
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What dreams preſage, what dangers theſe or thoſe 
© Portend to ſanity, though prudent ſeers 415 
= Reveal'd of old, and men of deathleſs fame, 
We would not to the ſuperſtitious mind 

HSGuggeſt new throbs, new vanities of fear. 

Tis burs to teach you from the peaceful night 
n nm 410 


In ſtudy ſome nab ah Gene 8 

Which others confecrate to mirth and wine; 
And ſleep till noon, and hardly live til as” 
But ſurely this tedeems not from the ſhades 
One hour of life. Nor does it nonght avail #5 
What .ſeafon you to drowly Morpheus give 
Of th' ever-varying circle of the daß; | 
Or whether, through the tedious winter glooin, 
You tempt the midnight or the morning damps. 
The body, wee, eee, e 30 | 
Defies the early fogs : but, by the toits | 
Of wakeful day; exhauſted and wnſtrong,” 
Weakly reſiſts the . A 
The grand diſcharge, th' effuſion of the ſkin, 
Slowly impair'd, the languid maladies 435 
Creep on, and through the finking functions Real, 
So, when the chilling Eaſt invades the —_ 
The delicate Navcifſas pines away )¼⸗ an. 
In hectie languor; 40d u low dae YE 

Taints all the family * — endend pry 
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To eruel hear? ns. But why already prone” 
To fade, ſhould beauty cheriſh its own bane ? 


O ſhame! O pity ! nipt with pale quadrille, 
And Og cares, _ bloom of ern Were ! 


=; toll ſubdu d. the warrior PRA the hind - 445 
Sleep faſt and deep: their active functions ſoon 
With generous ſtreams the ſubtle tubes auff; 3 
And ſoon the tonic irritable nerves 
Feel the freſh impulſe, and awake thai foul 
The ſons of indolence, with long repoſe, 450 
Grow torpid; and with ſloweſt Lethe drunk; 
Feebly and lingringly return to life, 
Blunt every ſenſe and powirleſs every limo. 
Ye prone to ſleep (whom ſleeping moſt annoys) 
On the hard matraſs or elaſtic couch 455 
Extend your limbs, and wean yourſelves from ſloth; 
Nor grudge the lean projector, of dry brain 
And ſpringy nerves, the blandiſhments 1 down 
Nor envy while the buried bacchanal | 
| Lale his ſurfeit 1 in ee dreams.” t ids —_ 


| He wi riot, in the. being feaſt. 
4 Of life, the wants of nature has ae 
Who riſes cool, ſerene, and full of ſoul. 
But pliant nature more or leſs demands. 
As cuſtom forms her; and all ſudden 3 8 
She hates of habit, even from bad to good. 


I. 
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If faults in life, or new emergencies, 


From habits urge you by long time eonfin'd, 


Slow may the change arrive, and ſtage by Rage ; 
Plow as the ſhadow o'er the dial moves, 470 


Qbſerve the circling year. How unperceiv d 
er ſeaſons change! Behold ! by flow degrees, 
Stern Winter tam'd into a ruder Spring ; 

he ripen'd Spring a milder Summer glows; 475 
Departing Summer ſheds Pomona's ore ; 
And aged Autumn brews the winter-ſtorm, 
Slow as they come, theſe changes come not void 
Of mortal ſhocks : the cold and torrid reigns, 
he two great periods of th' important year, 480- 
Are in their firſt approaches ſeldom ſafe : 

Funereal Autumn all the ſickly dread, 

And the black fates deform the lovely Spring, 
He well-advis'd who taught our wiſer fires 
Early to borrow Muſeovy's warm ſpoils, 485 
Ere the firſt froſt has touch'd the tender blade; 
And late refign them, though the wanton Spring 
Should deek her charms with all her ſiſter's rays. 
For while the efluence of the {kin maintains 

Its native meaſure, the pleuritic Spring 490 
Glides harmleſs by; and Autumn, fick to death 
With ſallow Quartans, no contayion breathes. 
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Jin prophetic numbers could unfold 

The omens of the year: what ſeaſons teem 

With what diſeaſes; what the humid South 495 

Prepares, and what the Dæmon of the Eaſt; 

But you perhaps refuſe the tedious ſong. 

Beſides, whatever plagues in heat, or cold, 

Or drought, or moiſture dwell, they hurt not you, 

Skill'd to correct the vices of the ſky, 500 

And taught already how to each extreme 

To bend your life. But ſhould the public bane 

Infect you; or ſome treſpaſs of your own, 

Or flaw of nature, hint mortality : 

Soon as a not unpleaſing horror glides 505 

Along the ſpine, thro” all your torpid limbs; 

When firſt the head throbs, or the ſtomach feels 

A ſickly load, a weary pain the loins ; | 

Be Celſus call'd : the Fates come gen 5 

The rapid Fates admit of no delay. 510 

While wilful you, and fatally ſecure, 

Expect to- morrow's more auſpicious ſun, 

The growing peſt, whoſe infancy was weak 

And eaſy vanquiſh'd, with triumphant ſway = 

O'erpow'rs your life. For want of timely care, 

Millions have died of medicable wounds. 516 


Ah! in what perils is vain life engag'd ! 
What flight neglects, what trivial faults deſtroy 
The hardieſt frame! of indolence, of toil, 
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We die; of want, of ſuperfluity : i 520 
The all- ſurrounding heaven, the vital air, 


Is big with death. And though the putrid South 


Be ſhut; though no convullive agony 

Shake; fm the deep foundations of the mold; 
Th' impriſoned plagues ; a ſecret venom oft 525 
Corrupts the air, the water, and the land. 
What living deaths has ſad Byzantium ſeen! 
How oft has Cairo, with a mother's woe, 
Wept o'er her ſlaughter'd ſons and lonely ftreets ! 


Even Albion, girt with leſs malignant ſkies, 530 


Albion the poiſon of the Gods has drank, 
And felt the ſting of monſters all her own. 


Ere yet the fell Plantagenets had ſpent 
Their antient rage, at Boſworth's purple field; 
While, for which tyrant England ſhould receive, 
Her legions in inceſtuous murders mix'd, 536 
And daily horrors; till the Fates were drunk 
With kindred blood by kindred hands profus'd : 
Another plague of more gigantic arm 
Aroſe, a monſter never known before, 540 
Rear'd from Cocytus its portentous head. 

This rapid Fury, not like other peſts, 


Purſu'd a gradual courſe, but in a day 


Ruſh'd as a ſtorm o'er half th' aſtoniſh'd iſle, | 


And ftrew'd with ſudden carcaſes the ng. 548 
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Firſt through the ſhoulders, or whatever part 

Was ſerz'd the firſt, a fervid vapour ſprung. 
With raſh combuſtion thence, the quivering ſpark 
Shot to the heart, and kindled all within : | 
And ſoon the ſurface caught the ſpreading fires. 
Thro! all the yielding pores the melted blood 351 
Guſh'd out in ſmoaky ſweats ; but nought afſuag'd 
The torrid heat within, nor aught reliev'd 

The ſtomach's anguiſh, With inceſſant toil 


Deſperate of eaſe, impatient of their pain, 555 || 


They toſs'd from ſide to fide, In vain the ſtream 
Ran full and clear, they burnt and thirſted ſtill, 
The reſtleſs arteries with rapid blood 5 
Beat ſtrong and frequent. Thick and pantingly 
The breath was fetch'd, and with huge lab'rings 
| heav'd. 300 
At laſt a heavy pain oppreſs'd the head, 

A wild delirium eame; their weeping friends 


Were ſtrangers now, and this no home of theirs, - 


Haraf'd' with toil on toil, the ſinking powers 
Lay proſtrate and o'erthrown ;. a ponderous fleep 
Wrap all the ſenſes up: they flept and died. 566 


In ſome a gentle horror erept at firſt _ 
O' er all the limbs; the ſluices of the ſkin 
Withheld their moiſture, till by art provok'd 
The ſweats o'erflow'd; but in a clammy tide: 546 
Now free and copious, now reſtrain'd and flow ; 


iS wit eq. 
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Of tinctures various, as the temperature 
Had mix d the blood; and rank with fetid ſteams: 


Az if the pent- up humours by delay 


Were grown more fell, more putrid, and malign. 


Here lay their hopes (che little hope remainꝰd) 576 


With full effuſion of perpetual ſweats 


To drive the vonom out,. Anil here the fates 


Were kind, that long they linger d not in pain. 


For who ſurviv'd the ſun's diurnal race 580 
_ Roſe from the dreary” gates of hell redeem d. 
Some the ſixth hour oppreſs'd, and ſome the third. 


Of many thouſands few untainted ſcapꝰd; 

of thoſe infected fewer ſeap'd alive; 

Of thoſe who liv'd ſome felt a fecond blow ; 585 
And whom the ſecond ſpar'd a third deſtroy d. 


Frantic with fear, they ſought by flight to ſnuun 


The fierce contagion, O'er the mournful land 


Th infected city pour d her hurrying ſwarms: 
Rous'd by the flames that fir'd her ſeats around, 


Th infected country ruſh'd into the town, 
Some, ſad at home, and in the deſart ſome, 


Abjur'd the fatal commerce of mankind z 
In vain : where'er they fled, the Fates purſy'd, | 


Others, with hopes more ſpecious, croſs'd the main, 
To ſeek protection in far-diſtant ſkies; 596 
But none they found, It ſeem'd the general air, 
From pole to pole, from Atlas to the Eaſt, 
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Was then at enmity with Engliſh blood. 
For, but the race of England, all were ſafe, 


In foreign climes ; nor did this fury taſte 600 


The foreign blood which England then contain'd. 
Where ſhould they fly ? Thecircumambient heaven 


Involv'd them ſtill ; and every breeze was bane. 


Where find relief? The ſalutary art 


Was mute; and, ſtartled at the new diſeaſe, 605 
In fearful whiſpers hopeleſs omens gave. [pray'rs; 


To Heaven with ſuppliant rites they ſent their 
Heav'n heard them not. Of every hope depriv'd; 
Fatigu'd with vain reſources ; and ſubdued 
With woes reſiſtleſs and enfeebling fear; 610 
Paſſive they ſunk beneath the weighty blow. 
Nothing but lamentable ſounds was heard, 

Nor aught was ſeen but ghaſtly views of death. 
Infectious horror ran from face to face, 

And pale deſpair. Tis all the buſineſs then 6: 15 
To tend the ſick, and in their turns to die. | 
In heaps they fell: and oft one bed, they ſay, 
The ſick' ning, ang. and the dead contain'd, 


"=O guardian Gods, on hn the Eater depend 
Of tottering Albion ! ye eternal Fires 620 


That lead through heav'n the wandering year! ye 


That o'er th' incircling elements preſide ! [Powers 
May nothing worſe than what this age has ſeen 
Arrive ! Enough abroad, enough at home 
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Has Albion bled. Here a diſtemper d heaven 62 5 
Has thin'd her cities ; from thoſe lofty cliffs 
That awe proud Gaul, to Thule's wintry reign ; 
While in the Weſt *, beyond th' Atlantic foam, 
Her braveſt ſons, keen for the fight, have dy'd 
The death of cowards and of common men: 630 


Sunk void of wounds, and fall'n without renown, 


But from theſe views the weeping Muſes turn, 


And other themes invite my wandering ſong. 


* This was written not long after the memorable morta- 


lity happened amongſt the Britiſh ſailors under admiral Ho- 
fier, in the Weſt-Jndies. | 
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THE PASSIONS. 


HR choice of Aliment, the choice of Air, 


The uſe of Toil and all external things, 
Already ſung ; it now remains to trace | 
What good, what evil from ourſelves proceeds : 
And how the ſubtle Principle within 5 


Inſpires with health, or mines with ſtrange decay 


The paſſive body. Ye poetic Shades, 

'That know the ſecrets of the world unſeen, 

Aſſiſt my ſong ! For, in a doubtful theme 
Engag'd, I wander thro' myſterious ways. 10 
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There is, they ſay, (and I believe there is) 
A ſpark within us of th' immortal fire, 
That animates and moulds the grofler frame; 
And, when the body finks, eſcapes to heaven, 
Its native ſeat, and mixes with the Gods. 1g 


Mean while this heavenly particle pervades 


The mortal elements ; in every nerve 

It thrills with hl, or grows mad with pain. 

And, in its ſecret conclave, as it feels 

The body's woes and joys, this ruling power 20 

Weilds at its will the dull material world, | 
And is the body's health or malady. 


By its own toil the groſs corporeal frame 
Fatigues, extenuates, or deſtroys itſelf, 
Nor leſs the labours of the mind corrode 25 
The ſolid fabric : for by ſubtle parts, 
And viewleſs atoms, ſecret Nature moves 
The mighty wheels of this ſtupendous world. 
By ſubtle fluids pour'd thro” ſubtle tubes 
The natural, vital, functions are perform'd. 30 
By theſe the ſtubborn aliments are tam'd; _ 
The toiling heart diſtributes life and ſtrength; ; 
Theſe the ſtill-crumbling frame rebuild ; and theſe 
Are loſt in : thinking, and diſſolve in air. | 


But 'tisnot Thought (for Rill the ſoul's -mploy'd) 
Tis painful thinking that corrodes our clay. 36 
5 1 
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All day the vacant eye without fatigne 


Strays o'er the heaven and earth; but long intent 


On microſcopic arts its vigour fails 2116 


Juſt ſo the mind, with various thought d. 40 


Nor akes itſelf, nor gives the body pain. 
But anxious Study, Diſcontent, and Care, 
Love without hope, and Hate without revenge, 
And Fear, and Jealouſy, fatigue the ſoul; 


Engroſs the ſubtle miniſters of . 45 


And Tpvil the lab'ring functions of their ſhare. 
Hence the lean gloom that Melancholy wears; 
The Lover's paleneſs; and the ſallow hue 
Of Envy, Jealouſy; the meagre ſtare 
Of ſore Revenge: the canker'd body hence 50 
— each fretful motien 8 the n 
4! 4. 2 [day 
The ſtron — pedunrs who hors nge 2 
Feeds on the coarſeſt fare the ſchools beſtow, 
And crudely fattens at groſs Burman's ſtall ; 
O'erwhelm'd with phlegm lies in a dropſy drown'd, 
Or ſinks in lethargy before his time. 56 
With uſeful ſtudies you, and arts that pleaſe 
Employ your mind, amuſe but not fatigue. 
Peace to each dreuſy inetaphylic ſage! 60 
And ever may all heavy ſyſtems reſt! 2 75 
Vet ſome there are, even of elaſtic parts, 
Whom ſtrong and obſtinate ambition leads 
Through all the rugged roads of barren lore, 
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And gives to reliſh what their generous taſte 
Would elſe refuſe. But may nor thirſt of fame, 65 
Nor love of knowlege, urge you to _ iT) 
With conſtant drudgery the liberal foul. . -. 
Toy with your books : and as the various fits 
Of humour ſeize you, from Philoſophy pe A 
To Fable ſhift; from ſerious Antonine 7⁰ 
To Rabelais ravings, and n bre to _ 


| While rnd lend but no SRP read; 
And read aloud reſounding Homer's ſtrain, - 
And weild the thunder of Demoſthenes. - - © 
The chelt ſo exercis'd improves its ſtrength ; ' 4.5 
And quick vibrations through the bowels drive 
The reſtleſs blood, which in unaQtive days 
Would loiter elſe through unelaſtic tubes. 
Deem it not trifling while I recommend 
What poſture ſuits : to ſtand and fit by turns, 80 
As nature prompts, is bet, But o'er your leaves 
To lean for ever, cramps the vital Parts, br 
And robs che fine mr e mm its play. 
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'Tis . great art of life to manage well 
The reſtleſs mind. F or ever on purſuit 5 
Of knowlege bent, it ſtarves the groſſer powers: 
Quite unemploy'd, againſt its own repoſe © 7 
It turns its fatal edge, and ſharper pangs + * 
Than what the body knows embitter life; - 7 
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Chiefly where Solitude, fad nurſe of Care, 90 
- To fickly muſing gives the penſive mind. 
There Madneſs enters ; and the dim-ey'd Fiend, 
Sour Melancholy, alight and day provokes 

Her own eternal wound. The fun grows pale; 
A mournfal viſionary light o' erſpreads 95 
The chearful face of nature: earth becomes 
A dreary deſart, and heaven frowns above. 
Then various ſhapes of curs'd illuſion riſe : 
Whate'er the wretched fears, creating Fear 
Forms out of nothing ; and with monſters teems 
Unknown in hell. The proſtrate ſoul beneath 101 
A load of huge imagination heaves; 

And all the horrors that the guilty feel 

WES anxious Ig wake the guiltleſs breaſt, 


2 Such 3 pride i in ſolitary ſcenes, 105 

Or Fear, on delicate Self-love creates. 

From other cares abſolv'd, the buſy mind 

Finds in yourſelf a theme to pore upon; 

It finds you miſerable, or makes you ſo. | 
For while yourſelf you anxiouſly explore, I19 
Timorous Self- love, with ſicking Fancy's aid, 
Preſents the danger that you dread the moſt, 

And ever galls you in your tender part. 

Hence ſome for love, and ſome for jealouſy, 

For grim religion ſome, ſome for pride, 113 

Have loſt their reaſon : ſome for fear of want 
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Want all their lives ; and others every day. 

For fear of dying ſuffer worſe than death, 

Ah! from your boſoms baniſh, if you can, 
Thoſe fatal gueſts : and firſt the Demon Fear; 120 
That trembles at impoſſible events, 

Leſt aged Atlas ſhould reſign his load, 

And heaven's eternal battlements ruſh down. 
Is there an evil worſe than Fear itſelf ? 
And what avails it, that indulgent heaven 125 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 
If we, ingenious to torment ourſelves, 

Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own ? 
Enjoy the prefent ; nor with needleſs cares, 
Of what may ſpring from blind misfortune's womb, 
Appal the ſureſt hour that life beſtows, - 131 
Serene, and maſter of yourſelf, prepare 3 
For what may come ; and leave the reſt to Heaven. 


Oft 4 the Body, by long ails miſtun'd 
Theſe evils ſprung the moſt important health, 135 
That of the mind, deſtroy: and when the mind 
They firſt invade, the conſcious body ſoon = 
In ſympathetic languiſhment declines. _ 

Theſe chronic Paſſions, while from real woes 
They riſe, and yet without the body's fault "yo 
Infeſt the ſoul, admit one only cure; | 
' Diverſion, hurry, and a reſtleſs life. 
Vain are the conſolations of the wiſe ; 
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In vain your friends would reaſon down your pain. 
O ye, whoſe ſouls relentleſs love has tam d 145 
To ſoft diſtreſs, or friends untimely flain 
Court not the luxury of tender thought; 

Nor deem it impious to forget thoſe pains 

That hurt the living, nought avail the dead. 


Go, ſoft.enthuſialt !-quit the cypreſs groves, 150 


Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 


Your ſad complaint. Go, ſeek the chearful haunts : 


Of men, and mingle with the buſtling croud ; 
Lay ſchemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wiſh 
Of nobler minds, and puſh them night and day. 


Or join the caravan in queſt of ſcenes — 556 


New to your eyes, and ſhifting every hour, 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Apennines. 

Or more advent'rous, ruſh into the field 
Where war grows hot; and raging thro' the ſky, 
The lofty trumpet ſwells the madd'ning ſoul : 
And in the hardy camp and toilſome march 

| Larger . r cares. 


But: LP too 8 os chat ved runs low, 
Too weakly indolent to ftrive with pain, 165 


5 And bravely by reſiſting conquer Fate, 
Try Circe's arts; and in the tempting bowl 
Of poiſon d Nectar ſweet oblivion drink. 


Struck by the pow rful charm, the gloom diſſolves 
In empty air; Elyſium opens round. 170 
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A pleafing phrenzy buoys the lighten'd ſoul, 
And ſanguine hopes diſpel your fleeting care; 
And what was difficult, and what was dire, 
Yields to your proweſs and ſuperior ſtars : i 
The happieſt you of all that e er were mad, 175 
Or are, or ſhall be, could this folly laſt, ; 
But ſoon your heaven is gone; a heavier gloom 

Shuts o'er your head: and, as the thund'ring ſtream, 
Swoln o'er its banks with ſudden mountain rain, 
Sinks from its tumult to a ſilent brook ; 180 
So, when the frantic raptures in your breaſt 
Subſide, you languiſh into mortal man ; 

You ſleep, and waking find yourſelf — FM . 
For prodigal of life in one raſh night | 

| You laviſh'd more than might ſupport three days. 
A heavy morning comes; your cares return - 
With tenfold rage, An anxious ſtomach well 
May be endur'd; ſo may the throbbing head: 
But ſuch a dim rife ſuch a dream 
Involves you; fuch a daſtardly deſpair 190 
Unmans your ſoul, as madd'ning Pentheus felt, 
When, baited round Cithæron's cruel ſides, 

He ſaw two ſuns, and double Thebes aſcend. 

You curſe the ſluggiſh Port; you curſe the n 
The felon, with unnatural mixture firſt 195 
Who dar'd to violate the virgin Wine. n 
Or on the fugitive Champain you pour 

4 thouſand curſes; for to heay'n it rapt 
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76 THE ART OF Bock I. 
Your ſoul, to plunge you deeper in deſpair. 


Perhaps you rue even that divineſt gift, 200 


The gay, ſerene, good-natur'd Burgundy, 
Or the freſh fragrant vintage of the Rhine : 


And wiſh that heaven from mortals had with-held T 


The grape, and all intoxicating bowls.” 


Beſides, it wounds you ſore to recalle@ 205 
What ſollies in your looſe unguarded hour 
Eſcap'd. For one irrevocable word, 
Perhaps that meant no harm, you loſe a friend. 
Or in a rage of wine your haſty hand —_ 
Performs a deed to haunt you to your grave. 210 


Add that your means, your health, your partsdecay; 


Your friends avoid you ; or if one remains 

To wiſh you well, he wiſhes you in heaven. 

Deſpis'd, unwept you fall ; who might have left 

A facred, cheriſh'd, ſadly-pleaſing name; 216 
A name ſtill to be utter'd with a ſigh, | 

Your laſt ungraceful ſcene has quite effac'd 

All ſenſe and memory of your former worth. 


How to live happieſt; how avoid the pains, 220 


The diſappointments, and diſguſts of thoſe 

Who would in pleaſure all their hours _—y; 3 
The precepts here of a divine old man © 4 
I could recite. Though old, he ſtill retain d 

His manly ſenſe, and energy of mind. 225 


. 
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Virtuous and wiſe he was, but not ſevere; 

He {till remember'd that he once was young; 
His eaſy preſence check'd no decent joy. 

Him even the diflolute admir'd ; for he | 
A graceful looſeneſs when he pleag'd put on, 230 
And laughing could inſtruct. Much had he read, 
Much more had ſeen ; he ſtudied from. the life, 
And in tht eh n mankind. 


vers d in the woes and vanities of life, 
He pitied Man: and much he pitied thoſe 235 
Wham falſely-ſmiling Fate has curs'd with means 


Tv diſſipate their days in queſt of joy. 


Our aim is happineſs; tis yours, tis mine, 

He ſaid, tis the purſuit of all that live; 

Yet few attain it, if twas e er attain'd. 240 
But they the wideſt wander from the mark, 
Who through the flow'ry paths of ſauntring Joy 
Seek this coy Goddeſs ; that from ſtage to tage 
Invites us ſtill, but ſhifes as we purſue. 

For, not to name the pains that pleaſure brings 245 
To counterpoiſe itſelf, relentlefs Fate 

Forbids that we through gay voluptuous wilds, 
Should ever roam: and were the fates more kind, 
Our narrow luxuries would ſoon be ſtale. - | 


85 Were theſe exhauſtleſs, Nature would grow ſick, 


And, cloy'd with pleaſure, ſqueamiſhly complain 
That all was vanity, and life a dream. 252 
— * 
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Let nature reſt : be buſy for yourſelf, 

And for your friend; be buſy even in vain 
Rather than teize her ſated appetites, 255 
Who never faſts, no banquet e'er enjoys; 
Who never toils or watches, never ſleeps. 

Let nature reſt : and when the taſte of joy 
Gram keen, n but ſhun Ry 


*Tis not for martals 8 to be bleſt. 260 
But him the leaſt the dull or painful hours 
Of lite oppreſs, whom ſober Senſe conducts, 
And Virtue, through this labyrinth we tread. 
Virtue and Senſe I mean not to disjoin ; 


Virtue and Senſe are one : and, truſt me, ſtill 265 2 


A faithleſs Heart betrays the Head unſound, 
Virtue (for mere Good-nature is a Ons 
Is ſenſe and ſpirit, with humanity : 


Tis ſometimes angry, and its frown KT PILE 3 


Tis even vindictive, but in vengeance juſt. 270 
Knaves fain would laugh at it; ſome great ones 
But at his heart the moſt undaunted ſon ¶ dare; 
Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms. 
To nobleſt uſes this determines wealth z - 


This is the ſolid pomp of 3 days 3 275 


The peace and ſhelter of adverſity. | 
And if you pant for glory, build your fame - 

On this foundation, which the ſecret ſhock- . 
Defies of Envy and all-ſapping Tune. 


Bock IV. 
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The gawdy gloſs of Fortune only ſtrikes 280 
The vulgar eye: the ſuffrage of the wiſe, _ 
The praiſe that's worth ambition, is attain'd 
* Senſe alone, and * 1 mind. 


ie the e and beauty of the ſoul, 

ls the beſt gift of heaven: a happineſs 285 
That even above the ſmiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great Nature's favourites: a wealth 
That ne'er incumbers, nor to baſer hands 
Can be transfer'd : it is the only good | 
Man juſtly boaſts of, or can call his own, 290 
Riches are oft by guilt and baſeneſs earn'd ; 

Or dealt by chance, to ſhield a lucky knave, LY” 
Or throw a cruel ſun- ſhine on a fool. 2 
But for one end, one e e uſe, 

Are riches worth your care : (for Nature's wants 
. Are few, and without opulence ſupply'd. F 296 
This noble end is to produce the Soul; © 
To ſhew the virtues in their faireſt light; l 


To make Humanity the Miniſter | 
Of bounteous Providence; and teach the bends 
That in . the Gods enjoy. W S TOR 


| Thus, in his graver-vein, the friendly wt * 

Sometimes declaim'd. Of Right and Wrong he 
Truth as refin'd as ever Athens heard; taught 
And (ſtrange to tell I) he practis'd what he preach'd. 
| SS 
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Skill d in the Paflions, how to check their ſway 
He knew, as far as Reaſon can controul 307 


The lawleſs Pow'rs. But other cares are mine: 


| Form'd in the ſchool of Pzon, I relate 


What Paſſions hurt the body, what improve: 310 


Avoid them, or invite them, as you may. 


Know then, whatever chearful and ſerene 
Supports the mind, ſupports the body too. 
Hence the moſt vital movement mortals feel 


Is Hope; the balmand life-blood of the ſoul, 315 | 


It pleaſes, and it laſts, Indulgent heaven 
Sent down the kind deluſion, through the paths 
Of rugged life to lead us patient onz 
And make our happieſt ſtate no tedious thing. 
Js hope ; the laſt of all our evils, fear. 82 321 


But there are Paſſions grateful to is breaſt, 


And yet no friends to Life: perhaps chey pleaſe 


Or to exceſs, and diffipate the ſoul ; 

Or while they pleaſe, torment, The {tubborn Clown, 

The ill-tam'd Rufffan, and pale Uſurer, 326 

(if Love's omnipotence ſuch hearts can mould) 
May ſafely mellow into love; and grow 

Refin'd, humane, and generous, if they can, 

Love in ſuch boſoms never to a fault 330 
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Form'd to ſoft luxury, and prompt to thrill 


With all the tumults, all the joys and pains, 


That beauty gives; with caution and reſerve - 
Indulge the ſweet deſtroyer of repoſe, 333 
Nor court too much the Queen of charming cares. 
For, while the cherith'd poiſon in your breaſt 
Ferments and maddens; ſick with jealouſy, 
| Abſence, diſtruſt, or even with anxious joy, 

The wholſome appetites and powers of life 340 
Diſſolve in languor. The coy ſtomach loaths 
The genial board: your chearful days are gone; 

The generous bloom that fluſh'd your cheeks is fled. 
To ſighs devoted and to tender pains, | 
Penſive you fit, or ſolitary ſtray. 5 "FR 
And waſte your youth in muſing. Muſing firſt - 

Toy'd into care your unſuſpected heart: 


It found a liking there, a ſportful fire, 


And that fomented into ſerious love; 
Which muſimg daily ſtrengthens and improves 350 
Through all the heights of fondneſs and romance: 
And you're undone, the fatal ſhaft has ſped, 
Tf once you doubt whether you love or no. 
The body waſtes uway ; th' infected mind, 
Diſſolv'd in female tenderneſs, forgets 355 
Each manly virtue, and grows dead to fame. 
Sweet heaven from ſuch intoxicating charms 
Defend all worthy breaſts! Not that I deem 
Love always dangerous, always to be ſhun'd. 

* 
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Love well repaid, and not too weakly. ſunk 360 
In wanton and unmanly tenderneſs, 

Adds bloom to Health; o'er ev'ry virtue ſheds | 
A gay, humane; and amiable grace, 
And brightens all the ornaments of man. | 
But fruitleſs, hopeleſs, diſappointed, rack'd 3 65 
With jealouſy, fatigu'd with hope and fear, 
Too ſerious, or too languiſhingly fond, 
Unnerves the hody and unmans the ſoul. 
And ſome have died for Love; and ſome run mad; 
And ſome with deſperate hand themſelves have 


Some to extinguiſh, others to prevent, 
A mad devotion to one dangerous Fair, 
Court all they meet; in hopes to diſſipate 
The cares of Love amongſt an hundred Brides. 
Th' event is doubtful : for there are who find 375 
A cure in this; there are who find it not, 
"Tis no relief; alas ! it rather galls 
The wound, to thoſe who are 3 fick. 
For while from feveriſh and tumultuous joys 
The - nerves grow languid and the ſoul ſubſides, 
The tender fancy ſmarts with every ſting, 381 
And what was love before is madnefs now. 
Is health your care, or luxury your aim, 
Be temperate ſtill ; when nature bids, obey; 
Her wild impatient fallies bear no curb: 385 

| ; 
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But when the prurient habit of delight, 

Or looſe imagination, ſpurs you on 
To deeds above your ftrength, impute it not 
To Nature: Nature all compulſion hates. 
Ah! let nor luxury nor vain renown 390 
Urge you to feats you well might ſleep without; 
To make what ſhould be rapture a fatigue, 
A tedious taſk ; nor in the wanton arms 
Of twining Lais melt your manhood down. | 


For from the colliquation of ſoft joys - 395 


How chang'd you riſe ! the ghoſt of what you was! 
Languid, and melanchoy, and gaunt, and wan; 
Your veins exhauſted, and your nerves unſirang. f 
Spoil'd of its balm and ſprightly zeſt, the blood 
Grows vapid phlegm ; along the tender nerves . 
(To each ſlight impulſe tremblingly awake) 401 
A ſubtle Fiend that mimics all the plagues - 
Rapid and reſtleſs ſprings from part to part. 
The blooming honours of your youth are fallen; 
Your vigour pines; your vital powers decay; 495 
Diſeaſes haunt you; and untimely Age 

Creeps on; unſocial, impotent, and lewd. - 
Infatuate, - impious, epicure ! to waſte | 
The ſtores of pleaſure, chearfulneſs, and kealth 1 ! 
Infatuate all who make delight their trade, 410 
And coy FIERO every ON PRE. 


Who pines with 2 or in ie flames 


8% FDA rn 
Conſumes, is with his own conſent undone: 
He chuſes to be wretched, to be mad; | 


And warn'd proceeds and wilful to his fate. 415 


But there's a Paſſion, whoſe tempeſtuous ſway 
Tears up each virtue planted in their breaſt, 

And ſhakes to ruins proud Philoſophy. 

For pale and trembling Anger ruſhes in, 

With fault'ring ſpeech, and eyes that wildly ftare; 
Fierce as the tiger, madder than the ſeas, 421 


Deſperate, and arm'd with mox than human 


ſtrength. 
How ſoon the calm, humane, and poliſh'd man 
Forgets compunction, and ſtarts up a fiend ! 


Who pines in Love, or waſtes with ſilent Cares, 


Envy, or ignominy, or tender grief, 
Slowly deſcends and ling'ring to'the ſhades. 
But he whom Anger ſtings, drops, if he dies, 
At once, and ruſhes apoplectic down; 


Or a fierce fever hurries down to hell. 150 


For, as the Body through unnumber d ſtrings 
Reverberates each vibration of the Soul; 
As is the paſſion, ſuch is ſtill the Pain 

The Body feels; or chronic, or acute. 


| . 435 


The Life, or gives your Reaſon to the winds. 
Such fates attend the raſh alarm of Fear, 
And ſudden Grief, and Rage, and ſudden Joy. 


Book IV. 
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There are, mean time, to whom the boiſt'rous fit 
Is Health, and only fills the fails of life. 440 
For where the mind a torpid winter leads, | 
Wrapt in a Body corpulent and cold, 
And each clogg'd function lazily moves on; 
A. generous ſally ſpurns th' incumbent load, 
| Unlocks the breaſt, and gives à cordial glow. 445 
But if your wrathful blood is apt to boil, 
Or are your nerves too irritably ſtrung, 
Wave all diſpute ; be cautious, if you joke; 
Keep Lent for ever; and forſwear the Bowl. 


For one raſh moment ſends you to the ſhades, 450 


Or ſhatters ey'ry hopeful ſcheme of life, 

And gives to horror all your days to come. 
Fate, arm'd with thunder, fire, and ev'ry plague, 
That ruins, tortures, or diſtracts mankind, 

And makes the happy wretched in an hour, 454 
O'erwhelms you not with woes ſo horrible 

As your own Wrath, nor gives more ſudden blows, 


| While Choler works, good friend, you may. 7 be 


wrong; | 
Diſtruſt 8 and lleep before you Gght. 


"Tis not too late to-morrow to be brave; 460 


If honour bids, to-morrow kill or die. 

But calm advice againſt a raging fit 

Avails too little; and it tries the power 

Of all that ever taught in Proſe or Song, 
6 I. 
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To tame the Fiend that ſleeps a gentle Lamb, 465 
And wakes a Lion. Unprovok'd and calm, 
You reaſon well, ſee as you ought to ſee, 

And wonder at the madneſs of mankind : 

Seiz d with the common rage, you ſoon forget 
The ſpeculation of your wiſer hours. 470 
Beſet with Furies of all deadly. ſhapes, 8 
Fierce and inſidious, violent and flow : 

With all that urge or lure us on to Fate: 
What refuge ſhall we ſeek ? what arms prepare ? 
Where Reaſon proves too weak, or void of wiles 


To cope with ſubtle or impetuous powers, 476 


I would invoke new Paſſions to your aid: 
With Indignation would extinguiſh Fear, 
With Fear or generous Pity vanquiſh Rage, 


And Love with Pride; and force to force oppoſe. 


There is a charm, a power, that ſways the breaſt ; 
| Bids every Paſſion revel or be ſtill ; | 
Infpires with Rage, or all your Cares diſſolves; 
Can ſoothe Diſtraction, and almoſt Deſpair. 
'That power is Muſic : Far beyond the ſtretch 485 
Of thoſe unmeaning warblers on our ſtage ; 
Thoſe clumſy Heroes, thoſe fat-headed Gods, 
Who move no Paſſion juſtly but Contempt; 
Who, like our dancers (light indeed and ftrong !) 
Do wond'rous fates, but never heard of grace. 490 
The fault is ours; we bear thoſe monſtrous arts; 
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Good Heaven ! we praiſe them : we, with loudeſt 


peals, 
Applaud the fool that higheſt lifts his heels; 
And, with inſipid ſhew of rapture, die 
Of ideot notes impertinently long. 495 
But he the Muſe's laurel juſtly ſhares, 
A Poet he, and touch'd with Heaven's own fire; 
Who with bold rage or ſolemn pomp of . 
Inflames, exalts, and raviſhes the ſoul; 


Now tender, plantive, ſweet almoſt to pain, 0 


In Love diſſolves you; now in ſprightly ſtrains 
Breathes a gay rapture thro” your thrilling breaſt; 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely fad ; 

Or wakes to horror the tremendous ſtrings. 


Such was the Bard, whoſe heavenly ſtrains of old 


Appeas'd the fiend of melancholy Saul, 506 
Such was, if old and heathen fame fay true, 
The man who bade the Theban domes aſcend, 
And tam'd the ſavage nations with a ſong ; _ 
And ſuch the Thracian, whoſe harmonious lyre, 
Tun'd to ſoft woe, made all the mountains weep; 
Sooth'd even th' inexorable powers of Hell, 
And half redeem'd his loſt Eurydice. 

Muſic exalts each Joy, allays each Grief, 


2 


Expels Diſeaſes, ſoftens every Pain, 8 


Subdues the rage of Poiſon, and the Plague; 

And hence the wiſe of antient days ador'd 

One Power of Phyſic, Melody, and Song. 
"6-2 
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BENEVOLENCE: 


AN 


EPIS TL E to EUMENES. 


B E N EVO LE NC E: 
b E PISTLE to EUMENES. | 


IND to my frailties ſtil, Eumenss, hear; 
Once more I try the patience of your ear. 
Not oft I fing ; the happier for the town, | 
So ſtun'dalready they're quite ſtupid grown 5 
With monthly, daily--- charming things I own. 
Happy for them, I ſeldom court the Nine ; $0 
Another art, a ſerious art, is mine. | | 
Of nauſeous verſes offer'd once a week, 
You cannot ſay I did it, if you're ſick. SD, 
Twas ne'er my pride to ſhine by flaſhy fits 10 
| Amongſt the Daily Advertiſer wits. 1 
Content if ſome few friends indulge my name, 
So lightly am I ſtung with love of fame, 
I would not ſcrawl an hundred idle lines --= 
Not for the praiſe of all the Magazines. 15 
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Yet once a moon, perhaps, I ſteal a night; 


And, if our fire AroLLo pleaſes, write. 


You ſmile; but all the train the Muſe that follow, 
Chriſtians and dunces, ſtill we quote Apollo. 
Unhappy ftill our poets will rehearſe - 20 
To Goths, that ſtare aſtoniſh'd at their verſe ; 
To the rank tribes ſubmit their virgin lays ; * 

So groſs, ſo beſtial, is the luſt of praiſe ! 


I to ſound judges from the mob appeal, | 
And write to thoſe who moſt my ſubje& feel. 25 
EvuMENEs, theſe dry moral lines I truſt _. 
With you, whom nought that's moral can diſguſt. 8 
With you I venture, in plain home-ſpun ſenſe, 


What I1 imagine of 9 


Of all the monſters of i kann kind, 30 
What ſtrikes you moſt is the low ſelfiſh mind, 
You wonder how, without one liberal joy, 
The ſteady Miſer can his year employ ; 


Without one friend, howe'er his fortunes thrive, 


Deſpis'd and hated, how he bears to live. 35 
With honeſt warmth of heart, with ſome degree 
Of pity that ſuch wretched things ſhould be, 

You ſcorn the ſordid Knave --- He grins at you, 
And deems himſelf the wiſer of the two - 
"Tis all but taſte, howe'er we ſift the caſe; 40 

He has his joy, as every creature has. 


7 As well might fortune in her frolic vein, 


AN EPISTLE TO EUMEES. 33 


*Tis true, he cannot boaſt an angel's ſhare, 

Yet has what happineſs his organs bear. 

Thou like wiſe madſi the high ſeraphic Soul, 2 
Maler omnipotent ! and thou the Owl. 45 

| Heav'n form'd him too, and doubtleſs for ſome uſe; 
But a knows not 25 all nature's views. 


- chiefly ates or blunt or rol or fine; 
| Makes life inſipid, beſtial, or divine; | 
Better be born with taſte to little rent, 50 
Than the dull monarch of a continent. . 
Without this bounty which the Gods beſtow, 
Can fortune make one favourite happy ?--- No. 


Proclaim an oyſter ſovereign of the main. 55 
Without fine nerves, and boſom juſtly warm'd, 
An eye, an ear, a fancy, to be charmd, 
In vain majeſtic Wzzx expands the dome; 
Blank as pale Stucco Rug xs lines the room; 59 
Loſt are the raptures of bold HAN DET's ſtrain; 
Great Turi v ſtorms, ſweet Vtx Orr ſings, in vain. 
| The beauteous forms of nature are effac'd ; 
Taurz's ſoft charms, the raging watry waſte,/. 
Each greatly-wild, each ſweet romantic ſcene | 
_ Unheeded riſes, and almoſt unſeen. WRT 7; 


. Yet theſe are joys, with ſome ot better clay, - 
To ſoothe the toils of life's embarras'd way. 
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Theſe the fine frame with charming - Aprons am, | 


And give the nerves delightfully to thrill. 


But of al tate the n init the , 7% 


The firſt enjoyment 'of the generous 5 5 
ls to behold in man's obnoxious Rate + 

Scenes of content, and happy turns of fate. 
Fair views of nature, ſhining works orart, 
Amuſe the fancy: but thoſe touch the heart. 75 
Chiefly for this proud epic ſong delights, | 
For this ſome riot on-th' Arabian Nights. 

Each caſe is ours: and for the human mind | 
Tis monſtrous not to feel for all mankinßd. 


Were all mankind unhappy, who come taſte o 


Elyſium ? or be ſolitarily bleſt? ” 
Shock'd with ſurrounding ſhapes of W woe, 
All that or ſenſe or fancy could beſtow, 1 


Lou would reject with ſick or coy eme | 
And pant to ſee one chearful face _— 4 5 


But if life's better preſpecs to behold 
So much delight the man of generous mould; 
How happy they, the great, the meg e, 
Who daily cultivate this pleafing view !- 
This is a joy poſſeſs'd by few indeed! 
Dame Fortune has ſo many fools to wy 
She cannot oft afford, with all her ſtore, 
To yield her ſmiles where Nature ſtnil'd before. 
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To finking worth a cordial hand to lend | 
With better fortune to ſurpriſe a friend; 95 
To cheer the modeſt ſtranger's lonely ſtate; 
Or ſnatch an orphan family from fate; 
To do, poſſeſs'd with Virtue's nobleſt fire, 
Such generous. deeds as we with tears admire; 
Deeds that, above ambition's vulgar aim, 100 
Secure an amiable, a ſolid fame: 185 
Theſe are ſuch joys as heaven's firſt favourites ſeizez 
Theſe * nenen _ will for ever Pl: 


Too faldom we prom __—_ deeds adkaive 3 
The will, the power, th' oecaſion muſt Anlpite, J 
Yet ſew there are ſo impotent and low, 25 oN 
But can ſome ſmall good offices beſtow, 
Small as they are, however cheap they come, 
They add ſtill ſomething to the gen'ralfum : + 
And him who'gives'the little in his power, 110 
The world ha nad and Heaven demands no more. 
e * 

8 hel os fats each + lighboweny woe, 
Yet no relief, no comfort can beſtow, 
Unhappy too, who feel each kind eſſay, 
And for great favours has but words to pay; 115 
Who, ſcornful of the'flatterer's fawning whin 500 
Dreads even to pour his gratitude of heart; 
And with a diſtant lover's ſilent pain 182 
Muſt the beſt movements of his ſoul reſtrain, + 
M 2 


*, 
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But men ſagacious to explore mankind. 120 
Trace even the coyeſt —_— of the mind. © LS 


Not only to the good we owe mt PL! 
In good and bad diſtreſs demands it ſtill. _ 
This with the generous lays diſtinction low, 
Endears a friend, and recommends a foe, 125 
Not that reſentment never ought to niſe; 
For even excels of virtue ranks with vice: 
And there are villianies no bench can awe, 

That ſport withqut the limits of the law. 

No laws th' ungenerous crime would ſons 
Could I forget Eunznss was my friend: 131 
In vain the gibbęt pr the pillory claim | | 
The wretch who blaſts a helpleſs virgin 's fame. 
Where laws are dup'd, tis nor unjuſt nor mean 
To ſeize the proper time for honeſt ſpleen. 135 
An open candid foe I could not hate, 
Nor even inſult the baſe in humbled ſtate; 

But thriving malice tamely to forgive --- 

"Tis ſomewhat late to be ſo primitive. 


But 1 Fee you with theſe bene AIR 1140 | 
Which few perhaps would read, and fewer praiſe. 
No matter: could I pleafe the poliſh'd few | 
Who taſte the ſerious or the gay like you) 
The ſqueamiſh mob may find my verſes <a 55 
Of every grace · but curſe me if I care. 145 


AN EPISTLE TO EUMENES. 97 


Beſides, I little court Parnaſſian fame; 
'There's yet a better than a poet's name. 
_ *Twould more indulge my pride to hear it ſaid 
That I with you the paths of honour tread, 

Than that amongſt the proud poetic train 150 
No modern boaſted a more claflic vein, 
Or that in numbers I let looſe my ſong, 

Smooth as the Tuamegs, and as the SEVERN | 

_ ſtrong, | 
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From G E RMANY. 


SCAP'D from London now four moons, and 
more, 
I greet gay W 6 Fulda's waſted * 
Where cloth d with woods a hundred hills aſcend, 
Where nature many a paradiſe has plan'd ; 
A land that, een amid contending arms, | 
Late ſmil'd with culture, and luxuriant charms ; 
But now the hoſtile ſcythe has bar'd her ſoil, 
And her fad peaſants ar for all . Wo 


What news day 3 alk you not in rogue, 
What paltry imp of fortune's now in vogue; 
What forward blundering fool was laſt preferr'd, 
By mere pretence diſtinguiſh'd from the herd; 

OO ET ger” 
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With what new cheat the gaping town is ſmit ; 
What crazy ſcribler reigns the preſent wit; Y 
What ſtuff for winter the two Booths have mixt ; | 
What bouncing mimic grows a Roſcius next. 
Wave all ſuch news: I've ſeen too much, my friend, 
To ſtare at any wonders of that kind. 


1 be rn 2 
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News, none have I: you know I never had; 3 
I tiever long'd the Day's dull lye to ſpread; ; 
J left to goſſips that ſweet luxury, 

More in the ſecrets of the great than I, 

To nurſts, midwives, all the ſlippery train, 
That ſwallow all, and bring up all * : 
Or did I e'er a brief event relate, | 

You found it ſoon at length in the Gazette. 


Now for the weldids-<This i is Etihad Rill = 
For ought I find, as good, and quite as ill, 
Even now the pond'rous rain perpetual falls, 
Drowns every camp, and crouds our hoſpitals. 
This ſoaking deluge all unſtrings my frame, 
Dilates my ſenſe, and ſuffocates my flame — > 
'Tis that which makes theſe preſent lines ſo tame, 
The parching eaſt wind ſtill purſues me too 
fs there no climate where this fiend ne er fle w? & 
By Heaven, it flays Japan, perhaps Peru 
It blaſts all earth with its envenom'd breath, 

That ſcatters diſcord, rage; diſeaſes, death. .- 


8 
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4 IT was the firſt plague that burſt Pandora's cheſt; 
And ww a z livid {mile ſow'd all around the reſt; 


| _[lies, 
Rasen 8 my fend rome every 1 that 
Still grant him health, whence all the — 
But oft diſeaſes from ſlow: cauſes creep,  , 
And in this doctrine as en * we _ N deep, 


gd ogy Sono Bhagdy Br: wn 


> Mean time eech chat 1 lily auth 1 * 


The only theme in which I ſhine your Witch 


Jou ſtudy early: Some indulge at night, 


Their prudiſh muſe Reals in by candle- light, 


Shy, as th! Athenian bird, ſhe ſhuns the day, 


And finds December genial more than May. 
But happier you who court the early ſun 
For morning viſits no debauck draw on: 


Nor ſo the ſpirits, health, or ſight impair, ' 
As thoſe that paſs in the raw midnight air. 


The taſk of breakfaſt oer; that peeviſh, pale, 
That lownging, yawning, moſt ungenial meal ; 
Ruſh out, before thoſe fools ruſh in to n ye, 
Whoſe buſineſs is to be idle in a hurry, 

. go 
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Who kill your time as frankly as their own, Th 
And feel no civil hints e' er to be gone. | 


Theſe flies all fairly flung, whene'er the houſe, + 


Your country's buſineſs, or your friends, allows, 
Ruſh out, enjoy the fields and the freſh air; 
Ride, walk, or drive, the weather foul or fair. 
Yet in the torrid months I would reverſe | 


This method, leave behind both proſe and verſe; - 


With the grey dawn the hills and foreſt roam, 

And wait the ſultry noon embower'd at home, 

| While every rural ſound improves the breeze, 
The railing ſtream, the Ty om and Myrom. 
| of the bees, | 


Youtthardlychuſsthals chearfud jrantsglone— | 


Except when ſome deep ſcheme is carrying on, 
With you at Chelſea oft may I behold 

The hopeful bud of ſenſe her bloom unfold ; 

With you I'd walk to # 1 1 SS 

To rich, inſipid, Hackney, if you will; 

With you no matter where, while we're together, 
I ſcorn no ſpot on earth, and curſe no weather: 


When dinner comes, amid the various feaſt, 


That crowns your genial board, where every gueſt, ; 


Or grave, or gay; is happy, and at home, 
And none e'er fighed for the mind's elbow-r 


E err 
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I warn you ſtill to make yout chief repaſt 
On one plain K _ trifle with the reſt. 


| Beef, in a fever, if your ſtumach crave it, 


Ox-cheek, or mawkiſh cod, be ſure you have it, 
For ſtill the conſtitution, even the caſe, 
Directs the ſtomach; this informs the TY 
And what the take in her capricious ks. | 


Coyly, or even indifferently. admits, - 


The peeviſh ſtomach, or diſdains to toil, p 


Or indofently works to yapid chyte, 
This inſtinct of the taſte ſo ſeldom errs;' 


That if you love, yet ſmart for curumbers, 
Or plumbs of bad repute, you'll likely find 8 


Twas for you ſeparated what nature join d, 


The ſpicy kernel here, and there the rind. 
| * ; + | 8 ene „ 21 FF 
n . Tents Boi no e 


is eng how blindly we Gods nature OT 
The only creatures we that miſs their way © 
To err is human, man's prerogative, 
Who 's too much ſenſe by nature's laws to live: 
Wiſer than nature he muſt thwart her plan, 
And ever will be ſpoiling, where he can. 


- *Tis well he eannot ocean change to cream, 


Nor earth to a gilded cake; not e en could tame 


„% r. 


Niagara's ſteep abyſs to crawl down ſtairs +, 

Or dreſs in roſes the dire Cordelliers : | 

But what he can he does : well can he trim 

A charming ſpot into a childiſh whim ; 

Can every gen'rous gift of nature ſpoil,” ' 

And rates their merits by his coſt and toil, 

Whate'er the land, whate'er the ſeas produce, * 

Of perfect texture, and exalted juice, 

He pampers, or to fulſom fat, or drains, 

Refines, and bleaches, till no taſte remains. 
9 in, ̃ r 

Enough to fatten fools, or drive the dray, 

But plagues and death to thoſe of finer N 0 


No corner - elſe, tis not to \be denied, 
of all our iſle ſo frankly is ſupplied _... _ _. 
With groſs productions, and adulterate fare, 
As one renowned abode, whoſe name I ſpare. 
They cram all poultry, that the hungry fox 
Would loath to touch them; e'en their boaſted ox 
Sometimes is glutted ſo with unctuous ſpoil, 
That what ſeems beef is rather rap-ſeed oil. 
D'ye know what brawn is? O th' unhappy beaſt! 
He ſtands eternal, and is doom'd to feat, 
Till — But the nauſeous Fes I forbear 
Only beware of brawn be ſure, beware 1 


+ Vide Chatſworth, 1759. 
+ Les Cordelleira's des Andes are a chain of hills, Wh. 


run through South America. 
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Yet-brawn has taſte — it has : their veal has none, 
Save what the butcher's breath inſpires alone ; 
> Juſt heaven one day may fend them hail for wheat, 
Who ſpoil all veal becauſe it ſhould be white. 
Tis hard to ſay of what compounded paſte, 
Their bread is wrought, for it betrays no taſte, 
Whether tis flour and chalk, or chalk and flour 
Shell'd and refin'd, till it has taſte no more 
But if the lump be white, and white enough, 
No matter how inſipid, dry, or tough. 
In alt itſelf the ſapid ſavour fails, 
Burnt alom for the love of white prevails : | 
While taſtleſs cole-ſeed we for muſtard ſwallow, 
"Tis void of zeſt indeed — but ſtill tis yellow.” 
Parſnip, or parſley root, the rogues will ſoon 
Scrape for horſe-radiſh, and *twill paſs unknown, 
For by the colour, not the taſte we prove all, 
As hens will fit on chalk, if *tis but oval. 


I muſt with caution the cook's reign invade, 
Hot as the fire, and haſty from his trade, 


* * T 
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A cook of genius, bid him roaſt a hare, 
By all that's hot and horrible would ſwear, 


408 417 r. 
Parch native dryneſs!  Zounds, that” s not che 


thing — 
But ſtew him, and he an hats dies a King, 
His gen'rous broth I ſhould almoſt prefer! 
To 1 ſoup, though turtle * far. 


You think me nice, bogs» yet I NY dine 
On roaſted rabbit; or fat turky and chine ; 
Or fulſome haſlet; or moſt drily cram 
My chroat with taftelefs fillet and wet ham; 
But let me ne'er of mutton-ſaddle eat, | 
That ſolid phantom, that moſt fpecious cheat ; 4 
Vet loin is paſſable, he was no fool 
Who ſaid the half i better than the whole: 
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But 1 have cook'd and earv'd enough and more, 
We come to drinking next. "Tilt dinner's oer, 
I would all claret, even champain forbear 
Give me freſh water — Bleſs me with ſinalt-beer; | 
But ſtill whate'er you drink with cautious lip 
Approach, ſurvey, and e er you ſwallow, fip; 


3 AN EPISTLE.- 109 
For often, O defend all honeſt throats ! _ 
The reeling waſp on the drench'd borage floats. 
1 I've known a dame, ſage elſe as a divine, 

For brandy whip off Ipecacuan wine; 
And I'm as ſure amid your careleſs glee, 

& © You'll ſwallow Port one time for Cote · rotie. 
Hut you aware of that Lethean flood, 

Will ſcarce repeat the doſe—forbid you ſhould ! 
2 'Tis ſuch a deadly blow to all that's bright, 

q  *Twould ſoon encumber e'en your fancy's flight: 
And if 'tis true what ſome wiſe preacher ws: 
That we our gen' rous anceſtors diſgrace, | 

The fault from this pernicious fountain Sa 
Hence half our follies, half our crimes and woes; 
And ere our maudlin genius mounts again, ö 


will coſt a ſea of Claret and Champain 

Of this retarding glue to rinſe the nation's brain. 
The mud - fed carp, refines amid the ſprings, 
And time and Burgundy might do great things; 
But health and pleaſure we for trade deſpiſe, 
For Pottugal's grudg'd gold our genius dies. 

O hapleſs race! O land to be bewail'd !. 7 

With murders, treaſons, horrid deaths appal'd ; 

Where dark-red ſkies with livid thunders frown, 
While earth convulſive ſhakes her cities down; 
Where hell in heaven's name holds her innious 
| „ : 
And the grape bleeds out that black poiſon, Port; ; 

O 
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Sad poiſon to themſelves, to us ſtill ore, . 
Brewd and rebrewd, a double, treble curſe. 


Toſs'd in the crowd of various rules I find, 
Still ſome material buſineſs left behind? 
Mop / wen «(405 iS * 
o * „ +.S:- * 
The fig, the gooſeberry, beyond all grapes, 
Mellower to eat, as rich to drink perhaps. © | 
But pleaſures of this kind are beſt enjoyed cot. 
Beneath the tree, or by the fountain ſide, | 
Ere the quick ſoul, and dewy bloom exhale, 
And m_ melt into the thankleſs gale. 
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Who Heat the full meal yield to natural 8 

A ſhort repoſe; tis ſtrange how ſoon you'll find 
A ſecond morn rife chearful in your mind : 
Beſides it ſoftly, kindly, ſooths away 

The ſaddeſt hour to ſome that damps the day. 
But if you're coy to ſleep, before you ſpread 
Some eaſy-trotting poet's lines — you're dead 
At once: even theſe may haſten your repoſe, 
Now rapid verſe, now halting nearer proſe ; 


N AN EPISTL E. 111 
3 There ſmooth, here rough, what I e you'd 
7 chuſe, 

As men of taſte hate ſameneſs in the muſe: 


e eee ng d is hate, 


And then indulge, but at a moderate rate. 
By heaven not * * * with all his genial wit, 
Should ever tempt me after twelve to ſit— 
Lou laugh—at noon you fay : I mean at night. 


I long to read your name once more again, 
But while at Caſſel, all ſuch longing's vain. 
Yet Caſſel elſe no ſad retreat I find, 

While good and amiable Gayot's * my friend, 
Generous and plain, the friend of human-kind j 
Who ſcorns the little-minded's partial view; 
One you would love, one that would reliſh you. 
With him ſometimes I ſup, and often dine, 
And find his preſence cordial more than wine. 
There lively, genial, friendly, Goy and I, 
Touch glaſſes oft to one, whoſe company 
Would - but what's this: Farewell within two 
hours 
We march for Hoxter — ever, ever yours. 


Monſ. de Gayot, fils, conſeiller d'eſtat, et intendant 
de armee Frangoiſe en Allemagne. 
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T HE Author 5 the following 

papers chuſes to call them 
SKETCHEs; as the leaſt imperfect 
amongſt them is to 4 laboured 


| | treatiſe what the painter's 8. out- 


lines, or his firſt rude draughts, 
are to a finiſhed picture. This de- 
claration he hopes will be accept- 
ed, by the proper judges of writ- 
ing,as a ſufficient apology for any 


thing, either in thought or expreſ- 
ſion, that may be found care- 
| | = ( 
leſs or incorrect in his Ess A YS. 
He owns he would have given 


1 theſe ale looſe fragments much { 
bolder: okes, as well as more 2 


delicate touches: but as an au- 
thor's renown depends at preſent 

upon the mobility, he dreads the 

danger of writing too well; and 

feels the value of his own labour 
too ſenfibly to beſtow it where, in 

all probability, it might only ſerve. 
to depreciate his performance. 
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"Of LANGUAGE 
LMOST every one, that can read, pre- 


called : but how few are there who knows good 
language from bad! Even the beſt judges are 


ſometimes divided in their opinions; for want, it 


would ſeem, of a common ſtandard by which the 
merits of different languages, as well as of differ- 
ent writers in the ſame language, might be com- 
pared, If I was to reduce my own private idea 


of the beſt language to a definition; I ſhould call 


it the ſhorteſt, cleareſt, and eaſieſt way of expreſ- 
ſing one's thoughts, by the moſt harmonious ar- 


rangement of the beſt choſen words, both for 


meaning and ſound. The beſt language is ſtrong 
and expreſſive, without ſtiffneſs or affectation; ſhort 
and conciſe, without being either obſcure or am- 
biguous ; and eaſy, and flowing, and diſengaged, 
without one undetermined or ſuperfluous word. 


. tends to judge of the author's ſtile, as it is 


is SKETCHES ON 


Y 15 * 1 Us. 


T HE R E is a Randard of right and wrong i in 


the nature of things, of beauty and deformity, 
both in the natural and moral world. And as 
different minds happen to be more or leſs exqui- 
fite, the more or leſs ſenſibly do they perceive the 
various degrees of good and bad, and are the more 
or-leſs ſuſceptible of being charmed with what is 


right or beautiful, and diſguſted with what is 


wrong or deformed. It is chiefly this ſenſibility 
that conſtitutes genius; to which a ſound head and 


r br. heart are as eſſential as a good imaginati- 


And a man of true genius muſt neceſſarily 


N as exquiſite a feeling of the moral beauties, 


as of whatever is great or beautiful in the works 
of nature, or maſterly in the arts which imitate 
nature, in n Nnting. ſtatuary, hh ie, 


61008 the thay Pp where the heart, i is very bad, 
* genius and taſte, if there happen to be any 
pretenſions to them, will be found ſhocking and 


unnatural, Nero would be nothing leſs than a po- 
et; but his verſes were what one may call moſt 


 villainouſly bad. His taſte of magnificence and 
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luxury was horribly glaring, extravagant, and 
unnatural to the n * | | 


Caligula 8 55 was ſo uw wrong, that 
he deteſted the works of the ſweet Mantuan poet 


1 lately than ever Mcacenas admired 


them ; and if Virgil had unfortunately lived down 
to thoſe times in which that monſter appeared, he 
would probably have been tortured to death for 
no other crime but that he wrote naturally, and 


like an honeſt man, 


True genius may be {aid to conſiſt of ; Aa perle 
poliſh of ſoul, which receives and reflects the ima- 
ges that fall upon it, without warping or diſtorti- 
on. And this fine poliſh of ſoul is, I believe, con- 
Rantly attended with what. philoſophers call the 


moral truth, 


There are minds which receive objects truly, 
and feel the impreſſions they ought naturally to 
make, in a very lively manner, but want the fa- 
culty of reflecting them; as there are people who, 
I ſuppoſe, feel all the pool of por without 


gat . themſelves. 


* 
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rer. 


OUR notion of taſte may be "yy underſtood 
by what we have ſaid upon the ſubje& of genius ; 3 
for mere good taſte is nothing elſe but Arp 
without the power of execution. 


Tt muſt be born; and is to be improved chief: 


ly by being accuſtomed, and the earlier the bet- 
ter, to the moſt exquiſite objects of taſte in its va- 


rious kinds. For the taſte in writing and paint- 


ing, and in every thing elſe, is inſenſibly formed 


upon what we are accuſtomed to; as well as taſte 


in eating and drinking. One 0 from his youth 
has been uſed to drink nothing but heavy diſmal 


port, will not eaſily acquire a reliſh for claret or 
_— . : 


In the moſt ſtupid ages there is more good taſte 


than one would at- firſt ſight imagine. Even the 
preſent, abuſe it with what contemptuous epithets 


you pleaſe, cannot be totally void of it. As long as 


there are noble, humane, and generous diſpoſitions | 


amongſt mankind, there muſt be good taſte, For, 
in general, I do not ſays always, the taſte will be 
in proportion to thoſe moral 2 and that 
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VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 121 
ſenſibility of mind from which they take theirriſe. 
And while many, amongſt the great and the 


learned, are allowed to have taſte for no better 
' reaſon than that it is their own opinion, it is oft- 


en poſſeſſed by thoſe who are not conſcious of it, 
and dream as little of pretending to it as to a ſtar 
and garter, An honeſt farmer, or ſhepherd, who 
is acquainted with no language but what is ſpoken 


in his own country, may have a much truer reliſh 


of the Engliſh writers than the moſt dogmatical 
pedant that ever erected himſelf into a commen- 
tator, and from his Gothic chair, with an ill-bred 
arrogance, dictated falſe criticiſm to the gaping 
multitude, | 


But even thoſe who are endued with good na- 
tural taſte, often judge implicitly and by rote, 
without ever conſulting their own taſte, Inſtances 
of this paſſive indolence, or rather this unconſciouſ- 


neſs of one's own faculties, appear every day; not 


only in the fine arts, but in caſes where the mere 


flaſte, according to the original meaning of the 
word, is alone concerned. For J am poſitive there 


are many thouſands, who, if they were to bring 
their own palate to a ſevere examination, would 


diſcover that they really find a more delicious fla- 


vour in mutton than in veniſon, in flounder than 
in turbut, and yet prefer middling or bad veniſon 
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to the beſt mutton ; that is, what is ſcarceſt and 

deareſt, and conſequently what is, from the folly 

of mankind, the moſt in vogue, to what is really 
the moſt agreeable to their own private taſte, 


In matter of taſte, the public, for the molt part, 
ſuffers it{elf to be led by a few who, perhaps, are 
really no judges; but who, under the favour of 


ſome advantages of title, place, or fortune, ſet up 
for judges, and are implicitely followed even by 2: 


thoſe who have taſte, Theſe waſhy dictators have 
learat at ſchool to admire ſuch authors as have 


| for ages been poſſeſſed of an indiſputed renown þ 


but they would never have been the firſt to have 
diſcovered ſtrokes of true genius in a cotemporary 


writer, though they had lived no got 
P | 


2:Oirdmaliiinjiciel 45 war tate, chad if the l 


teſt dunce this fruitful age can boaſt of, could by 
ſome artful impoſture prepoſſeſs the public, that 
the moſt inſipid of all his own bread-ſauce compo- 
_ fitions, to be publiſhed next winter, was a piece 
of Milton's, or any other celebrated author, re- 
covered from duſt and' obſcurity, it would be re- 
ceived with univerſal applauſe, and perhaps be 


tranflated into French before the town had doat- 


ed fix weeks upon it,\ One might venture to ſay 


* 1 a 
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too, that if a work of true ſpirit and genius was 
to be introduced into the world, under the name 


of ſome writer of low reputation, it would be re- 


jected even by tht greateſt part of thoſe who pre- 


tend to lead the taſte, And no wonder, while 


an eminent vintner has miſtaken his own old hoek 


at D bottle robe: that of 8 he SARS 


'a Tonen WaiTING, 3 


N 0 I 8 E ant bluſter i is * pail for the f@, 
blime with the great majority of readers; and 


there are people who think nothing 160.ftrone or 
ſolid but what is clumſey, The genteel dignity 


of Whitehall, and the elegant chearful Gmplicity 


ol St. Paul's in Covent Garden, may ſtand as long 
as that purſe-proud wittol Wenn or even | 


the ſquat ſolidity of the Horſe, e 


Unnatural, forced, exaggerated Frelling, whe- 
ther in ſentiments or language, is owing to falſe 


_ taſte and want of true genius. The Hercules of 


Goltzius is that very ſublime in perſon. It is in- 
tended to expreſs the moſt exceflive robuſtneſs of 
figure : but the painter, in endeavouring to re- 
Penn the human ores in its utmoſt degree of 


neſs of manner (which, by the way does not par- 


the ſpirited eaſe which is neceſſary to good writ- 


| not eafy ; but it does not follow that all eaſy writ- 
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ſtrength, has aggravated the demi - god i into a mere 
aukward monſter; as ridiculous a giant as either 
of the brothers at Guildhall, Þ 15 


* To wks it in 1 view, that clumſy robuſt- 


take of true vigour, for that always performs its 
buſineſs without ſtraining) is the ſame thing to 


ing, that the aukward efforts of a huge, heavy, 
ill-ſhaped dry-horſe, and à lame one too, are to 
the moſt ſupple Arabian 0 ever was dreſt by 
St. dvr; 


: 


That writing can never be very — which is 


. . 8 8 8 


Ci 


ing is good, Writing may be very eaſy, and yet, 
heaven knows, very inſipid. And when you be- 
gin to ſuſpect that your writing is eaſy indeed but 


. 2 


wants ſpirit, the wiſeſt thing you can do is to let 


Your pen drop and 80 b to el. 
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Of AFFECTATION of W1T, and 


F.LOoRI D WRITING. 


IT is not always ſo eaſy to get rid of an im- 


pertinent companion as of a filly book; otherwiſe 


to be for ever aiming at wit would be as teizing 
and intolerable in writing as in converſation. Too 
much even of genuine wit is cloying, and the va- 
nity of diſplaying it inceſſantly will fatigue and 
diſguſt every reader whoſe taſte is true. Olives, 


caveare, anchovies, and Dutch herrings, do ve- 
ry well in their place ; but, in the name of all 


the hoſpitable powers, do not oblige us to dine 


upon them. Let us firſt lay a foundation of good 


plain beef or mutton, if you pleaſe : for there is 
no living upon pickles or ſweet-meats alone, 


I be gronnd-work of every performance, even 
of thoſe which admit or require the greateſt pro- 
Y fuſion of ornament, ought to be plain and ſimple. 
ö Obſerve nature: In the meadow, the ſweet green, 
which never dazzles the fight, is the predominant 
colour ; while the gaudy flowers, red, white, yel- 
low, blue, and purple, are careleſly interſperſed. 
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that inſipid, childiſh, uncomfortable bauble called 
a flower-knot ; and the wild variety of the woods 
as far excells the richeſt plantation of flowering 
ſhrubs. I would not be above taking a hint even 
from the mechanic arts: if a ſuit of cloaths is over- 
er ere with lace, it becomes taudry and ungen- 
teel. In every work, the true taſte is to diſpoſe 
che ornaments with eaſe and propriety, and not 
to be affectedly or too oſtentatiouſſy Prodigal of 
them. By this means you beſtow upon your per- 
formance an elegant richneſs, and ſuch a modeſt 
dignity as will pleaſe every true eye; though it 
may quite eſcape the notice of the vulgar, and falſe 
critics of all ranks, who delight in nothing · but 
what is glaring, tawdry, and oftentatious, —— 
No; I beg their pardon : for they are ſometimes 
in raptures, or ſeem to be ifs, with what | is alto 
_ gether _ | * 7 I 
tas the ornaments * never ſo well 1 7 
they are not eaſily and naturally introduced, they 
will have an aukward effect. The moſt beautiful 
woman may diſguſt you by oſtentation, and a de- 
elared intention to charm. As often as it is poſ- 
fible to contrive it ſo, the ornaments ſhould be, 
or at leaſt appear to be, of ſome uſe towards 
the main deſign of the work: but when they 
are bluntly produced, and with too barefaced a 
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purpoſe to dazzle or entertain, inſtead of your ad- 
miration, they raiſe your contempt. A maſque, 
a coronation, or proceſſion upon our ſtage, is, for 
the moſt part, an inſipid, tawdry, tireſome ſhew. 
But if it was really an ornament, to introduce it 
with propriety and grace, it ought to be contriv- 
ed as an incident to help on the buſineſs of the 
piece: as in the maſque in Romeo and Juliet; and 
the funeral proceſſion, ſuch as it is, in Richard the 
third; ; which, notwithanding ſome wantofdecorum, 
as the critics call it, and of probability in the ſcene, 
has ſtill ſome-kind of Pretence to aſſiſt in : the buſi+ 
nels of the fable. 


To nh : hs ornamental parts of a work 
coſt the leaſt trouble to a writer who has any luxu - 
riance of imagination. To ſupport the plain parts 
with an eaſy dignity, ſo as they ſhall neither be- 
come flat on the one hand, nor diſguſtingly ſtiff 
on the other, is a much more difficult taſk. And 
yet, if you ſucceed never ſo well here, you will 
receive little thanks from the generality of readers; 
who will be apt to imagine they could eaſily per- 
form the ſame kind of work themſelves, till they 


come to try it. 


4 
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Of OBSCURE WarTING. 


* 


As %%§·ô— ð%r—s. dias 


to be underſtood, it ſeems to follow that obſcurity 
muſt be the greateſt fault in either. One would think 
it needleſs to inſiſt upon this; yet there are readers 


ſo abſurd as to admire an as the more for eve · 


ry now and then plunging into the unintelligible: 


as a daſh of myſtery procures more reverence from 


weak minds to any ſcheme of religion than its moſt 
virtuous or moſt rational precepts. Some clumſy 


ſcholars too, who muſt needs be making aukward 


love to the ſcornful muſes, and tumbling them 


with their coarſe paws, when. they come to an ob- 
ſenre paſlage i in an author, whom they are deter - 


mined to admire, tell us we muſt not always ex- 


ped the ſame clearneſs in writers of the firſt claſs, 


as in the more inferior. ones. Such, is their cant 


even in talking of dramatic writing, in which ob- 


ſcurity is more, unpardonable than any other kind 
of. production. But the dulleſt and moſt 1 5 


of thoſe critics could write obſcurely himſelf; 


if he writes much, he muſt have ill luck not to _ 


it ſometimes, For to write obſcurely requires no 


other talent or ſkill than to expreſs one's meaning 


e 
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imperfectly; or if that is not enough, to write 
without any meaning at all. However, amongſt 
a different kind of critics, perſpicuity has always 


been reckoned an effential quality to good writ- 
in 2; and if ſometimes a great author is found de- 
ficient in this article, it only ſhews how difficult it 
is to expreſs ſome things with clearneſs and eaſe. 


For one may very ſafely preſume that no good 


writer, where it is prudent to ſpeak out, ever ex- 
N himſelf obſcurely ew choice. 


Vibe Modern Art of S PELLIxG. 


AN author ſeems reduced to great extremities, 
whe flies to new 3 to CT himſelf. 


Thee innovations are pedantic and conceited 


trifles; and the beſt, or rather the only good rea- 


ſon for ever altering a long eſtabliſhed ſpelling is, 
that the writing may come the nearer to the pro- 


nounciation. But our reformers in the art of ſpel- 
ling, who at preſent chiefly confine themſelves to 


one claſs of words, to ſubſtantive nouns and verbs 


derived from the Latin, ſuch as honour, favour, 
| labour, while they write honor, favor, _ in- 


ö 
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creaſe the diſtance between the writing and pronoun- 
ciation, or rather they produce one where there 
was none before ; for the « in all thoſe words, ex- 
cept in a few where it is generally omitted in the 
common ſpelling, as horror, terror, is at leaſt as 
much felt in the pronounciation as the retained vow- 
el o. Some have, unhappily enough, ſubjected to 
the ſame innovation other words, which con- 
tain the dipthong ov, though they have no re- 
lation at all to the Latin, and write endeavor, 
neighbor, behavior, Why do not they preſcribe 
this hated « in adjectives too; and inſtead of in- 
 vidious, odious, glorious, write invidios, odios, glo- 
riot? As they have gone ſo far, I can ſee no good 
reaſon why they ſhould ſtop ſhort here, 

Trifles betray the character: and it is ſomewhat 
ſtrange, if it has eſcaped the penetration of thoſe 
_ philoſophers who have employed part of their ta- 
lents in characteriſing the age, that there hardly 
needed any other inſtance to diſtinguiſh the pre- 
ſent as an unmanly one, than this very averſion to 
the honeſt vowel ; without whoſe aſſiſtance it 
would be impoſſible to pronounce ſome of the moſt 
important and molt intereſting words, to any thing 
of a man, in the whole Engliſh language. And 
it is not unworthy our. obſervation here, that a 
late noble author, whoſe parts were manly enough 
in the early days of his life, did not begin to ca- 
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I'T is the eaſieſt thing imaginable to coin 
words, The moſt ignorant of the mobility are 
laughed at for it, What beſt can juſtify the intro- 
ducing a new word is neceſſity, where there is not 
an eſtabliſhed one to expreſs our meaning. But 
while all the world underſtands what is meant by b 
the word pleaſure, which ſounds very well too, 
what occaſion can there be for ſaying volupty x? 


Nothing can deform a language ſo much as an 
inundation of a few words and phraſes, It is, in- 
deed, the readieſt way to demoliſh it. If there is 
any need to illuſtrate the barbarous effect which a 
mixture of new words muſt produce, only conſi- 
der how a diſcourſe, patched all over with ſen- 
tences in different languages, would ſound ; or 
how oddly it would ftrike you in a ſerious conver- 
| ſation to hear, from the ſame perſon, a mixture 
of all the various dialeQs and tones of the ſeveral 


8 See . poſthumous b publiſhed a few you ago 
in Defence of our holy religion. 


counties and ſhires of the three kingdoms, though 


it is {till the ſame language. To make it ſenſible 
to the eye; how greatly would a mixture of Ro- 
man, Italic, Greek, and Saxon characters de- 

form a page? A picture, imitating the ſtyle of 


different maſters, which is commonly called a gal- 


lery of painters, can never be pleaſing for the ſame 


I want of union and mamma 


The preſent licencious humour of coining and 
borrowing words, ſeems to Portend no good to 


the Engliſh language : And it is grievous to think 


with what vo/upty two or poetararorenconroac® emi- 


nent perſonages have opiniatred the inchoation of 
ſuch Fatile barbariſms, | 


In ſhort, the liberty of coining words ought to 


be uſed with great modeſty. Horace, they ſay, 


gave but two, and Virgil only one to the Latin 


tongue, which was ſqueamiſh enough not to ſwal- 
low thoſe, even from ſach hands, without reluct- 


L cannot conclude without. putting our writers 
and ſpeakers in mind of an excellent advice ro 


* The wed for the number three, in one of 1 


| , which, to; N N 
barbaro ous for want of po rae, © 
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Mr. Pope on this ſubje& of new and old words 
Be not the firſt by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide * 


of ur ERANNUATED: Wonbs. 


INSTEA D of creating 48e of n 
new words, I imagine it would be an improvement 
to degrade many old ones from their peerage. I 
am but a private man, and without authority; 
but an abſolute prince, if he was of my opinion, 
would make it capital to ſay encroach or encroach- 
ment, or any thing that belongs to encroaching. I 
would commit inculcate, for all its latinity, to the 
care of the paviours ; and it ſhould never appear 
above ground again, If you have the leaſt fympa. 
thy with the human ear, never ſay purport while you 
breathe ; nor betwixt, except you have firſt repeat- 


ed between till you are quite tired. Methinks ſtrong- 


ly reſembles the broken language of a German in 
his firſt attempts to ſpeak Engliſh. Methought lies 
ver mo ſame ra ar Nerd but it ſounds Ve. | 


11 is |Full time that TRI ſhould be wail out 
of al CIO company, eſpecially as ky is rea- 


+ See Mr. Pope's Efay on Cite. 
R 


2 


* 1 


ſipid * that hath been upon the 


dy at hand to ſupply his place, V, onebſufe is a very A 
civil gentleman ; but as his courteſy is ſomewhat 1 | 
old-faſhioned, we wiſh he would * or r conde- 1 | 
ſcend, or be pleaſed to retire. 4 


From what rugged road; I wonder, dil fwerve 
- But this 
fubjed matter! — In the name of every view that 


deviate into the Engliſh language? 


is diſguſting and deteſtable, what is it? Is it one 
or two ugly words? What is the meaning of it? 


Confound me if I ever could gueſs !. Yet one dares 


hardly ever peep into a preface, for fear of being 
ſtared in the face with this naſty ſutjet matter. 


Wittel is an al fibloud. il!-ſounding 38 
but as there is frequent occaſion for it, and no o- 
ther word ſo perfectly exprefles its sing, we 
cannot afford to part with i it. 


1 am up al the e, 3 which Z 


continue to be as current among us as worn» 
out - ſixpences, it would be neceſſary to peruſe the 
dictionary from A to Z. A moſt deſperate uncom- 


fortable labour]! As heart- breaking a taſk as it 


would be to wade through half a volume of the 


Statutes at large; nay, by heaven, I would al- 


moſt as ſoon take it upon me to read the moſt in- 


an ts. a tw — 


1 


278 
1 
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F Klage theſe ſeven years. But if one could ſubmit 
to this labour, and ſhould preſume to ſet a mark 
3B upon every word one did not reliſh, there may 
be people of 2 different opinion; and no private 
perſon has authority enough to prohibit the uſe of 
any word, if he find it ever fo intolerable to his 
WF through life as inoffenſively as poſſible, both to 
the world and my own conſcience ;- and hope, and 
pray, I may never be reduced to the neceſſity of 


One Word, which dying, I would wiſh to blut f. 


Of Music. 


MUSIC, I preſume, can no further be proper- 


i 1 ly called one of the imitative arts, than as it ex: 


preſſes the paſſions; and in this refpe& only can 
be admitted, as the ſiſter of poetry and painting. 
So that mere harmony has little pretenſion to ſuch 


an alliance; for it is no more muſic than mere ver- 


gs: | is poetry. 


The Lankan 1 I ſpeak of the 3 


ones, for the moſt part mean nothing beyond har - 


7® See the Epilogue to Mr. Thomſon's Coriolanus. 
R a. | 
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monious ſound; and are as much inferior to what - 
ever is truly pathetic in muſic, as a tragedy, which 
depends upon noiſe and ſhew, is to a plain paſſio- 
nate one, which repreſents a natural and moving 
picture of life, and of the human mind. A fami- 
Iy piece, even ſuch an one as the celebrated work 
of Vandyke at Wilton, where, though the draw- 
ing is exact, and the attitudes eaſy and natural, 
the figures are all gaping and unemployed, is a 
mighty tame performance when compared with a 
grand hiſtory of Raphael, Rubens, or the ſame 
Vandyke himſelf, where every thing is expreſſive, 
warm, paſſionate, and intereſting. 


But it is not mere harmony; difficulty of exe- 
cution is the ſublime, at which the greateſt part 
of our modern maſters aſpire; as if it required the 
leaſt genius either to compoſe or execute difficult 
muſic. While theſe are the objects of emulation 
amongſt our compoſers and performers, the opera 
is likely to continue a moſt raviſning entertain - 


We run mad, or rather fooliſh, after this im- 
ported muſic; while perhaps we have much bet. 
ter of our ow-n. Moſt of the modern Italian com- 
poſitions only trifle with the ear: the Welch, the 
Scotch, the Iriſh muſic, reaches the heart, The 
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productions of our preſent Italian maſters are 


thrummed over for a ſeaſon, becauſe they are new ; 


7 and forgot for ever afterwards, becauſe when you 
have heard them twenty times, you find them ftill 
as inſipid as at firſt, The muſic, which charmed 


theſe iſlands perhaps long before the boaſted revi- 
val of this art in Italy, or rather in Flanders, is as 
eſtabliſhed as the antient claſſics; and thoſe com- 
poſitions, ſhort and ſimple as chioy are, never be- 
come thread - bare, but give 8 and 8 78 e- 
vey! time * are heard. | 


There is a certain reſemblance of air between 
the muſic of the antient Britons, the Iriſh, and 

the Scotch ; and yet they are all very diſtinguiſh- 

able from one another, There is a remarkable 
difference of character even between the muſic of 
the north and ſouth of Scotland, The northern 
is generally martial, for the moſt part melancho- 
ly, and bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the Iriſh : 
the ſouthern is paſtoral and amorous, with ſuch an 
air of tender melancholy, as love and folitude, in 
a wild romantic country, are apt to inſpire, Each 


of them has a wildneſs peculiar to itſelf, The 
wild ſpirit of the ſouth breaths a ſweeter air of ru- 


ral ſolitude ; that of the north is more ſolemn, 
and ſometimes what one might almoſt call dread- 
ful, Beſides, the gay ſprightly airs which each of 


2 
1 
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them has produced, are in as different ſtyles as the 
genius and manners of the people in the two ex- 
tremities of Scotland, or the face of the countries 
they inhabit ; both of which are wild, but I be- 
Bere, with a very different air, 


The Britiſh 8 is ear allowed, by the 
beſt judges of both, to be much ſuperior to the 
Italian; and why ſhould you wonder to find the 
muſic of the one country brought into competiti- 


on with that of the other? The muſic of theſe 


iſlands ſeem to agree in character with that of the 
antients, which, from the accounts we have of it, 
excelled in ſimplicity and paſſion, How ſimple the 


muſic muſt have been that delighted Greece in the 


days of Alczus, Sappho, Pindar, and Anacreon, 
ſeems to appear from the very make of their capi- 
8 inſtrument the lyre, 


RHYME, we have often been told, is a mo- 


dern invention; though, if it was a crime, it might 


perhaps be proved to be not ſo very modern nei- 


ther. It is reckoned a barbarous one by ſome pe- 
dants; who finding, I ſuppoſe, by the opinion of 
better judges than themſelves, that it is abomin- 
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able in Greek and Latin, conclude that it muſt not 
i be leſs ſo in French and in Engliſh, - The contra- 
| ; ry is evident to every one that has ears and, dares 
think for himſelf : for in Engliſh, rhime is capable 

; of much harmony; and the French can have no 
C verſification without it. But ſome people, who 
43 Y ought to know hetter, feem to make no allowance 


for the original deference between one language 


r r r 8 . <7, r — 
EO AB pes „ . A Co RS 
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W and another; and are ready to quarrel with 
che Engliſh as a barbarous language, becauſe 
E it is not Latin or Gr eek. | They do not con- 


ſider that every language has powers and 


E | graces peculiar to itſelf ; and that what is be- 
coming in one would be quite ridiculous in ano- 
cher. Of this it is ſufficient to produce one obvi- 


ous example: the tranſpoſition of words, which 
gives ſuch a grace and fpirit to the Greek and La- 
tin languages, and without which they would be- 
come deteſtably flat and inſipid, does not at all ſuit 
the genius of the Engliſh; except ſometimes in 
poetry: and, by the way, I am afraid there are 
too many ungraceful tranſpoſitions current amongſt 
our TER gliſh Pos: 


But it is-not 1 a 5 obſcure pedants, who 
are thus diſſatisfied with their mother-tongue; and 
would be glad for 'its improvement to torture it 
from its native fhape, ſome into Latin and others 
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into French: for attempts of this nature have been | 
actually made by men of ſuperior note. Sir Pins | b 


Sidney, who, notwithſtanding his affeted man- 


ner, muſt be allowed to have poſſeſt a great ſhare . 
of genius, would every now and then ſpur up his 
gallant Engliſh into a moſt unbecoming ridiculous 
trot after the Greek and Latin hexameters. It is 
certainly impoſſible to introduce the Greek and 9 ? 
Latin meaſures into Engliſh poetry with any ſuc- 4 | 
ceſs; yet Sir Philip was fond of this projet, and 1 | 


purſued it with a ſtrange obſtinacy, He recom- # 


mended it to Spenſer; but Spenſer had too true 1 | | 
an ear to reliſh ſuch aukward unnatural verſifica- 11 
tion, or countenance it by his example. At leaſt 
there is nothing remains of him to ſhew that he 3 


ever practiſed it. There have been attempts made 
fince to the ſame purpoſe by. Milton, and ſome * 
later authors, But there never was any thing n 
ſo ungraceful, or ſo deſpicably pedantic, as all eſ- 
ſays of that kind which have hitherto appeared, 
I do not know that it has ever been tried, except 
by Milton in ſome parts of his Samſon ; but of all 
the Greek and Latin meaſures, the iambic ſeems | 
the moſt capable of being adopted i into the Sogn | 
Poetry. | j 


I have either =P or and 5 a poet 4 che 
laſt century, whom 1 1 not name, becauſe 1 


e 


+ 2 


= 4 
1 
8 


2 


3 | | chuſe to communicate, If it was ſo, it ſhewed a 
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am not perfectly ſure of the fact, pretended to 
| fome ſecrets in verſification, which he did not 


jealouſy unworthy of ſo great a maſter of numbers: 


Ine might ſafely enough, for his own ſuperiority, 
have publiſhed thoſe ſecrets whatever they were; 


3 E wo it is impoſſible they ever could be of nick 


He could eafily adviſe you to vary your 


Hz . and tell you which are the moſt graceful: 
but theſe and all ſuch precepts are nothing to the 
purpoſe; a good ear will naturally produce har- 
1 mony without the leaſt regard or attention to rules; 
and there is no cure for a bad one. The only way 
to improve the ear, whether good or bad, is to 


accuſtom it to the moſt harmonious writing. 


Blank verſe admits of a greater variety of pauſ- 


es than chime ; and is partly for that reaſon the 


fitteſt for works of any conſiderable length. But 


in Engliſh poetry I queſtion whether it is poſſible, 


with any ſucceſs to write odes, epiſtles, elegies, 


| paſtorals, or ſatires, without rhime. And it hap- 


pens luckily, that in theſe ſhort pieces the ear has 
not time to be tired with the return of the chimes : 
which, in my humble opinion, had better ſome- 
times play a little falſe to one another than be for 
ever ſcrupulouſly exact; provided ſuch licences 
never ſhock the ear. 

8 
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It does not require a very exquiſite ear to write | bh 
too ſmooth or even harmonious lines running : yet | 
in rhime, a poet, who is always very careful to 
poliſh his couplet, may paſs with the multitude 3 
for a great maſter in verſification. But as long pag 
as his harmony is confined within ſach narrow of 


bounds, he writes but like a ſchool-boy, who keeps {writ 
in the lines only with the help of ruled paper. Fridii 

Dr, Swift and Mr. Pope took offence, one does But 
not know why, at the triplet, and very rarely con- ¶ ſeld. 


deſcended to admit it into their verſe, It is true, it 
had been uſed to a nauſeous exceſs by ſome taſte- | 
Teſs writers; and Mr, Pope's, own imitation of Ro- 
cheſter might juſtly enough give him a diſguſt to E 
the triplet for his whole life. Yet it contributes 1 . 
not a little to the grace of,Dryden's verſification: | 7 
and I can ſee no reaſon why it ſhould be prohibit- Z 
ed now; as it gives a variety to the number, which ect t 


in Et, is ſufficiently limited to require ſuch an Hafter 
help: beſides it may often be in your power by its $ be 
means to compreſs within three lines, what mult ith 


otherwile ſtraggle into four, | and of courſe become 


languid P 1 found 


Variety is the ſoul e - 3 the 3 
march of the lines ought to be adapted to the ſub. 
lect. The meaſure is the ſame in both; but had 1 


* 
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Horace wrote his epiſtles or ſatires in the ſame 

4 kind of numbers with Virgil's Eneid, it would 

| 3 have been a monſtrous impropriety ; like hunting 

© the fox or hare on a war-horſe, with the equi- 

page of a general at a review, or on the day 

3 107 battle. He knew very well, that in familiar 

; writing, dignity and verſification would be quite 

Fridiculous, Accordingly in thoſe parts his num- 

4 pers are looſe, rambling, and often almoſt profaic, 

Hut in his moſt careleſs and licentious periods he 

$:ldom or never hurts the ear: and as often as 

here is any thing great in his fentiment, his 

expreſſion and numbers riſe in proportion, and ſu- 

| 3 Yann themſelves with a naked unaffected dignity # 

till without falling he deſcends on eaſy” and var 
rous a to _ ee e nan 


© Was 


It Joes not aan dies afiecign to the _ ab- | 
bea to take notice of a certain French author, who 
after having given it as his opinion, that Mr. Pope 
be moſt harmonious of all the Engliſh poets, adds, 
ich a very pleaſing aſſurance, that he has reduced 
3 he /harp hi ſings of the E ngliſh trumpet to the feweet | 
Wounds of the futeT. It i is no Frome wonder, that 


= + Mr. Pope — Ef, je eros, te poet le plus elegant * 

plus correct, et ce qui eſt encore eaucoup, le plus ha armo- 

hieux qu/ait eu P Angleterre. I] a reduit les fifimens aigres 
ge la trompette Angloiſe au fons doux de la flute. Vor- 
WTAIRE —Lettres ſur les _— 


2 
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one who is apt to write much at random, ſhould A 
preſume to talk ſo contemptuouſly of a manly, an 
elegant, and harmonious language which he plain- 
ly appears to have but a very ſuperficial acquaint- E | 
ance, But who ever talked before of the hifing- & 
of a trumpet—or of ſharp hiſings * We have all 8B 
heard of the Hhoarſe trumpet ; hut the bifing trum- 
pet is an inſtrument we are not yet acquainted with, WM} 
However, to paſs theſe improprieties, this compli- W 
ment to Mr. Pope ſhews how well our critic is qua- * 
lifted to pronounce ſentence upon the Engliſh pq- 
ets. No one is more ſenſible than I of Mr. Pope's B 
merit; but his blindeſt admirer might ſtartle at the 8 
preference beſtowed upon him here. For, not to 
mention the great names of Spenſer, Shakeſpear, 
and Milton, upon ſuch an occaſion, let us only 
compare Mr, Pope in this point of view with a 
writer upon whom, as they ſay, he formed: him- 
ſelf; and whom not only in his own opinion, but 
in that of many others, he is thought to have ex- 
celled i in the art of verſifying. It is almoſt need- | 
leſs, after this, to ſay that I mean Dryden, whoſe 
verſification I take to be the moſt muſical that has 
yet appeared in rhime. Round, ſweet, pompous, 
ſpirited, and various; it flows with ſuch a happy 
volubility, ſuch animazed and maſterly negligence, 
as I am afraid will not ſoon be excelled, From the 
fineneſs of his ear, his proſe too is perhaps the 
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3 ſweeteſt, the moſt mellow and generous, that ns 
Engliſh * has yet hea 


Had Mr. Voltaire known as much of the En- 
3 We poets as he pretends to do, he might have 
| ound ſomething like the ſaveer ſound of the flute 

in Mr, Waller; who wrote before Mr. Pope was 
Y born. Mr. Voltaire, before he preſumed to com- 
e the Engliſh poets, ſhould have known, that 
4 * before Mr, Waller appeared, there was oneEdward 
Xx Spenſer a poet, whoſe verſe was not merely indo- 
lently ſmooth, but fpirited alſo and harmonious. 
And if Mr. Voltaire was a perfect and a candid 
= judge in this caſe, he would own that there was 
more harmony in many of the Engliſh poets — 
3 much more than the French language can attain. 
to, or an ear debauched by the F rauen n 
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of the VERSIFICATION. of Ex- 
GLISH TRAGEDY. 
THE greateſt part of our * writers of 


tragedy ſeem to think it enough to write mere 
blank verſe ; no matter however hard it be, he- 
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age. BREE EHESOODA DT 
ever void of ſwelling and harmony, Even thoſe 
of them who write the beſt numbers ſtudy to be 
ſolemn and pompous throughout, and affect a mo- 
notony of heroic verſification, from the firſt ap- 
pearance of the heroine with her confidante to her 
Laſt fatal exit; without the leaſt regard to the va- 
riety of paſſions, which expreſs themſelyes in quick 
or ſlow, flowing or ne in A e 1 
or arena movements, 3 
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The proper ee of Engliſh 3 is 
«a certainly blank yerſe ; but as different from 
the ſolemn and majeſtic movement of heroic poe- 
try as the iambic is from the hexameter. What a 
monſtrous production would a Greek or Latin tra- 

gedy in hexameter verſe appear! — The antients 
found the grave iambie their proper meaſure for 
tragedy, as it is at the ſame time capable of all the 
_ dignity which that kind of poem requires, and 
deſcends with the greateſt eaſe to the level of proſe 
and converſation, Such as is the iambic in Latin, 
is the blank verſe in Engliſh : but by no means 
the blank verſe of Fan Loſt. | 


The e ought to be accommodated to the a 
paſſion: : and though i in ſome parts of the trage- the 
dy it is proper they ſhould be flow, or ſolemn, or mo 
languiſhing, they ought for the. moſt part run of 


7 
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= fomewhat rambling and irregular, and often ra- 
pid and ſubſultory, ſo as to imitate the natural ca- 
dence and en turns of converſation. 


: Shalnhlcar; hs I will venture to 6 *. had the 


al | 8 muſical ear of all the Enghſh poets, is abun- 
X dantly irregular in his verſification : but his wild- 
= eſt licences ſeldom hurt the ear; on the contrary, 


they give his verſe a ſpirit and yariety, which pre- 


vents its ever cloying. Our modern tragedy-wri- 


ters, inſtead of uſing the advantages of their own 


language, ſeem in general to imitate the monoto- 
ny of the French verſification: and the only li- 
eence they ever venture upon is that poor tame 


one the ſupernumerary ſyllable at the end of a 


line; which they are apt to manage in ſuch a man- 
ver as to give their verſe a moſt ungrateful halt. 


But it is not want of ear alone which makes our 
common manufacturers of tragedy ſo inſipidly ſo- 


lemn and fo void of harmony: it is want of feel- 


ing. For let the ear be what it will, if the paſſi- 
ons are warmly felt, they will naturally expreſs 


ae in . proper tones. 


Tragedy RIPPER a gresder variety of numbers 
chan any other poetical production, as it is the 
moſt agitated with different paſſions. The march 
of every poem of any conſiderable length, but 
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chiefly of tragedy, ought to reſemble the.courſe 
of a river, through a large extent of country, di- 


verſified with plains, hills, and mountains. The Mr 


ſtream, according as the ground lies through which 
it flows, is either ſlow, ſmooth, and ſolemn; or 


briſk and ſportful ; or rapid, impetuous, and pre 


cipitate. Such and ſo various ought to be the ver- P 


7 


ſification of tragedy, inſtead of that ſtiff affected 


: ing 


| importance of movement, which is now abſurdly I rh 


and aukwardly ſupported through the whole courſe 1 


of theſe n performances. 


But belide this died dignity ; this inflexible i 
gravity of pace; this unvaried exactneſs of mea- 


hardneſs and want of fluctuation in the lines; 


there is no language ſo unnatural as that you meet 
| with in the moſt of our modern tragedies, The 1 


characters they repreſent are too heroic, it would 
ſeem, and too much exalted above common life 
to ſpeak after the manner of men. The misfortune 
is, moſt of our tragedy-writers labour with all their 
might, and keep themſelves perpetually upon the 
rack, to ſay every thing poetically : for it never 
enters into their head, that the moſt natural is the 
moſt and the only poetical way of ſaying common 
things ; except ſometimes where you can properly 
raiſe your expreſſion by an eaſy metaphor. Let 
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> | 1 che ſentiments be ſuch as beſt ſuit the character 

: X' id ſituation, and they cannot be expreſt with too 

| 3H auch plainneſs and ſimplicity ; provided all yul- 

| | J „5 

S TY e if it eats 

E | i exceptions, one would' think the art of draw- 

| Y ing them was loſt amongſt our dramatic writers. 
3 Thoſe that appear in moſt of our modern plays, 
tragedies call them or comedies, are like bad por- 
traits, which indeed repreſent the human features, 


but without life or meaning, or thoſe diſtinguiſh- 


ing ſtrokes which, in the incomparable Hogarth, 
and in every great hiſtory-painter, make you ima- 
gine you have ſeen ſuch perſons as appear in the 
picture. In ſhort, thoſe mechanical performances 
are as imperfect as unnatural repreſentations of hu- 


f man life, of the manners and paſſions of mankind, 
Jas the Gothic knights which lie along in armour 
in the temple church are of the human figure. 


of [XITATION., 


THE humble vanity; as one a; of 
& imitating another perſon's manner, is one great 
ſource of affeRation;z which is generally ridicu- 
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lous, and always diſagreeable. A PTY be F 


natural turn is genteel, if he keeps good compa- 9 z 1 

ny, will inſenſibly acquire as much of their man- . E 

ner as becomes him; but if he ſets up any one as 

a pattern to be exactly imitated, his behaviour wil! 

grow conſtrained, ſtiff, and affected. Such will 5 

be the conſtant ſucceſs of ſo abſurd an attempt to 1 1 K 
- confine the variety of nature; which plainly in- g 


tends that mankind ſhould be diſtinguiſhable one 
from another by their air, voice, and manner, no 
Jeſs: than _ their 2 7 


e ne or a rale card imitates es cloſely 3 
will never excell; and this will hold good in every | 
thing ele that belongs to genius, It is true, that re 
education and ſtudy are neceſſary to the improve- * 
ment of genius; but to this purpoſe it is ſufſicient u 


to be familiarly acquainted with the greateſt ma- tc 
ſters, and the earlier in life the better. By this a 
means, if you delight in them, and have any fimi- fu 
larity with them, you will catch their graces with- a 
out affecting it; and your own original characte- a 
riſtical manner will Rill diſtinguiſh itſelf, But if | 
you ſtudy to form yourſelf upon them, you become | 

only a copy of a copy. 'The greateſt of them ex- | m 
cell by their” happy {kill in copying nature: and if be 
you content yourſelf with ſeryilely copying them, Ju 


without drawing immediately from the common be 


n 
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ſubject, nature; you will always be inferior to your 
original, and have no Manet, ever to 3 any 
"yas oo or ne, FW | 


"is the mean time 1 do. not 1 chat true 
genius was ever much hurt by i imitating. For tho 
it is natural for young people to imitate a favourite 
author at firſt, it is not probable that true Seu 
will ſubmit to be ſo Aa long. Te — 


of 7 . to the TASTE of the Age. 


WHATEVER FR 158 n one may 
edi enough doubt whether ever an author 
wrote much below himſelf from any cauſe but the 
neceſſity of writing too faſt. When this happens 
to a writer who, with the advantages of leiſure 
and eaſy circumſtances, is capable of producing 
ſuch works as might charm ſucceeding ages, It is 
a diſgrace to the nation and the times wherein ſuch 

een had * eber to W ar 

It belongs te to true genius to Ast its own hu · 
mour; to give a looſe to its own ſallies; and to 
be curbed, reſtrained, and directed by 3 ſound 
judgment alone which neceſſarily attends it. It 
belongs to it to improve and correct the * 

1 2 
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taſte ; not to humour or meanly ** 11 


to che groſs or low taſte which it finds. And you 3 5 | 
may depend upon it, that whatever author labours q E 

to accommodate himſelf to the taſte of his age — 
ſuppoſe it, if you pleaſe, this preſent age — the 
ſickly wane, the impotent decline of the eighteenth 
century; which, from a hopeful boy, became a 
moſt inſignificant man; and, for any thing that 
appears at preſent, will die a very fat drowſy 
blockhead, and be damned to eternal infamy and 
_ contempt : every ſuch author, I ſay, though he 
may thrive as far as an author can in the preſent 
age, will by degrees languiſh into obſcurity in the 


next. For, though naked and bare-faced vanity ; 
though an active exertion. of little arts, and the 
moſt unremitting perſeverance in them; though 
party, cabal, and intrigue ; though accidental ad- | 
vantages, and even whimſical circumſtances ;. may | 
conſpire to make a very moderate genius the idol | 
of the implicit multitude : works that lean upon 
| ſuch fickle props, that ſtand upon ſuch a falſe | 
foundation, will not be long able to ſupport them- 
ſelves againſt the injuries of time, Such buildings 
begin to totter almoſt as ſoon as thay ia 
is taken down, 1 


But if you find 3 . 
humour of your age; the writing beſt calculated to 
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Yet a falſe taſte is what has ſomething of the air 
of good writing, without being really ſo. For to 
I the vulgar eye the ſpecious is more ſtriking than 
3 the genuine, The beſt writing is often too plain, 
45 ſimple, too unaffected, and too delicate to ſtir 
Ihe callous organs of the generality of critics, who 
ſee nothing but the tawdry glare of tinſel, and are 
deaf to every thing but what is ſhockingly noify 
to a true ear. They are ſtruck with the fierce 
glaring colours of old Frank; with attitudes and 
expreſſions violent, diſtorted, and unnatural : 
vile the true, juſt and eaſy, the graceful, the 
moving, the ſublime repreſentations of Raphael 
have not the leaſt power to attract them. The 
bullying, noiſy march in Judas Macchabeus has 
perhaps more fincere admirers than that moſt pa- 


and mere vivacity is more felt by the general run 
of company than eaſy unaffected wit; as flaſhy, 
bouncing, flatulent cyder ſeems to promiſe more 
+ nin than the ftill vigour of reſerved ey el 


But che eaſieſt as well as the moſt effectual + * 
of writing to the bad taſte of your age, is to ſet out 
while your genius is yet upon a level with it. Ac- 
ordingly, if you have a ſon who begins to diſ- 
play a hopeful bloom of imagination, be ſure to 
publiſh, with all the „ that can be pro- 


thetic one in Saul: and in converſation pertneſs 
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they have a chance to be received with particular 


tranſplant him, as early as poſſible, to Paris; 


muſe · deteſting reign, there is till ſome ſhelter afford- 
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cured, che very firlt eſſays of his genius. They | 
will hardly be too. good to pleaſe; . and beſides, Z | 


favour. and admiration as the productions of a 
young muſe, When he has thus taken poſſeſſion of 4 | 
the public ear, he may venture, as his genius ri- 3 
pens, to do his beſt ; he may write as well as he 
can, perhaps without much danger of ſinking in 
reputation. The renown of his firſt crude eſſays J 


6 = @@ a a 


and ſmall, in fayour of the moſt exquiſite pieces he 
can produce afterwards. But if he muſt live by 
his wit, the beſt thing you can do for him is to | 


where, in the worſt of days, in the moſt Gothic 


ed to the moſt delicate as well as the moſt uncom- 
mon flower that bloſſoms in the human mind. In 
that gay ſerene and genial climate the muſes are 
ſtill more or leſs cultivated, though not with the 


ſame ardour and paſſion in every age; as appears 
from the following paſſage tranſlated from a French Dy 


author“, who wrote about the beginning of the BF .,, 


preſent century. Almoſt all the arts have in their * 


turns experienced that diſguſt and love of change 10 


2 wich i is natural to mankind. But 1 do not ſta 


br Pre 


yt Defenſe 5 K bebe par M. Abbe Medien. Me: 
moires de —— Tome 2de. ä _ 
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« know that any one of them has felt it more than 


| poetry; which, in ſome ages, has been exalted 


r 


A 


1 
2 
e 
s | 
1 
e 
r 
e 


3 | © to a triumphal height, in others neglected, diſ. 
ceouraged, and deſpiſed. About ſixty years ago, 


© under one of the greateſt geniuſſes that ever 


: France produced, poetry found itſelf amongſt 


us at its higheſt pitch of glory. Thoſe who cul- 
« tivated-the muſes were regarded with particular 
« fayour': this art was the road to fortune and 


. dignified Rations, But in theſe days this ardour 


ſeems to be conſiderably abated, We do not 


B, en to be extremely n to an, me- 
us rs” etc. | 


Of een or the Sentra | 
up E between the PERSON and the 
Mix Dp. 


THAT the face is a falſe glaſs is a vulgar er- 
ror, and ſeems to have taken its riſe from a few 
exceptions: for, all mankind are ſo much phyſiog 
nomiſts, that whoever happens to find himſelſ mi- 
ſtaken, though but for once, joins the ery of the 
proverb. All are not alike ſkilled in faces, any 
more than in unravelling of characters; even the 
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moſt penetrating eye may be miſtaken : yet I will 
preſume to ſay, that the face is ſeldom a falſe glaſ ; 
and when it proves ſo, it is generally the fault of 
the beholder, Perhaps indeed nature has made 
ſome cheats, ſome to appear worſe, many much | 
better than they are, This is of a piece with her 
uſual variety, and was perhaps partly intended to | 
check the preſumption of mankind in judging too | 


raſhly of one another. Yet ſtill the face is not a 
falſe. glaſs. 


_ thoſe of the face; as the figure of moſt animals, 
| whoſe characters are ſtrong, is expreſſive of their 
nature, Though you had never heard of a lion, 
a tiger, a ſerpent, or an alligator, it is natural to 
think you would at-firſt ſight be afraid of them 
rather than of a hare, or even a horſe, whoſe ap- 
pearance might prove formidable, but more from 


The mind is for the moſt part viſible in the per- | 


ſon. Thus, a beariſh figure is almoſt certainly 
the rind or huſk of a rude rough ſoul, never to 
be poliſhed by any cultivation. If you find any 
ſweetneſs in the kernel of ſuch a rugged ſhell, it 


is more than you | ought to expect; for a man is 


one thing, and a cheſnut another, The voice too 


On the contrary, where the qualities | 
of the mind are eminent, it generally ſhews them. 
For the features of the mind commonly follow 
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in general harſh or ſweet, conformably to the 


2 features; and where faces reſemble one another, 


A you will meet with a rem fimilitude i in a the 
voice. 


SZiegſe and virtue are often to be found under a 
plain face and clumſey figure; but elegance and 

| delicacy of mind generally appear in the perſon. 

Where a falſe and ſpecious elegance appears in the 

face, you may expect the ſame in the mind; and the 
herd of mankind will admire them more thin the 
true. Sometimes you meet witha delicate and elegant 
mind under a face that cannot properly be called 
handſome: but then you may generally obſerve a 
ſpirit and expreſſion in ſuch a face that pleaſes a 
true eye much more than mere regular beauty; 
for the beſt part of ROOT is air, meaning, and ex- 
preſſion. 


The ancient Greeks, beſides their being the moſt 
ingenious and elegant, were the moſt beautiful race 
of mortals that ever appeared in the world. The 
modern Greeks preſerve the mould of their anceſ- 
tors; and, if they were bleſt with liberty, would 
probably in a ſhort time exceed all their neighbours 
in every excellence that human nature can boaſt 
of, whether ornamental or ſolid, Exquiſite organs 

are, I believe, for the moſt part, beautiful tod; 


and it is better to have a handſome ear than a very : | 
large one. Though the latter is by the laws of | 8 
the animal economy more favourably contrived 3 
for the over-hearing of a whiſper. ; 


It is a comms obſervation, chat the painter 
conſtantly draws the fineſt hands whoſe own is of 
an elegant make. This is uſually aſcribed' to a2 
cauſe which is perhaps more obvious and plauſible 
than true : for a painter often draws a hand in at- 
titudes in which he never ſees his own. It was Fo 

probably more owing to ſomething within them- of 
ſelves, than to the different ſtiles of nature to 
which they were accuſtomed, that Rubens and Ra- 
phael are ſo different in their ideas of beauty and 
their repreſentations of the human form. Van- 1 
dyke ſtudied under Rubens; and, as he lived in the ¶ cat 
ſame country, was accuſtomed to the ſame kind 4 77 
of objects with his maſter : yet their works are ass 
different as their perſons; the one robuſt, but ra- 
ther clumſey; the other handſome and genteel. 0 
In thort, the productions of the genius ſeem to be 4 
a kind of propagation, and . a r reſem- 
| nnn 4 f 


* 
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/ PrEjuUDICES, political, religions, 


or national. 


'THIS ungenerous ſpirit, theſe il-natured hu · 


Y mours are ſo extremely abſard, that if ſtrong in- 
ſtances of them were not ſeen every day, it would 
be impoſſible for a man of ſenſe to believe them, 
For my own part, if I am totally free from any 
of the common weakneſs of mankind, I take it to 
de from this. What is it to me what a man's prin- 
1 ciples are as to religion or government: He haz 
2 perhaps as good a right as I, perhaps a better, ta 


| 3 keep ſteady to the principles in which he was edu · 
6 1 cated. My religion may, for want of early in- 
d ruction, appear as ſtrange to him as his can to 
me. Theſe things are all merely accidental and 
dhe effect of education: for a hot headed church · 


man, bred at any proteſtant univerſity, or the 


1 ſoureſt Chriſtian that ever difſented from the or» 
ME thodox church of England, would have been as 


violent a Mahometan, if he had received his ſy+ 
ſtem of religion from the Mufti at Conſtantinople. 
Can it be ſuppoſed, that heaven put itſelf at the 

| head of any religious party ! I humbly think it 


appears plain enough, that the Almighty, who 
OY N 
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diſplays ſuch infinite variety in all his works, no 3 
more intended that all mankind ſhould be of the 


ſame religipn, than that they ſhould all be of one 


colour, ſpeak the ſame language, obſerve the ſame 
cuſtoms, and wear the ſame dreſs: and it is not 
leſs reaſonable than charitable to believe, that the 


virtuous of all religions are equally acceptable to 


the univerſal Father. For little as we know of NY 
| heaven, I hope we may, without any blaſphemy, 
| preſume that the ſuperior powers are at * as 


reaſonable as the beſt of us. 


11 is nill not quite out of nature, for people in 2A 
certain humours, whether from the wine or the 
weather, to grow ſour to one another for matters 
of mere opinion, nay, and proceed to downright 
quarrelling, either for the glory of God, or their 3 


own vanity. But the utmoſt effort of narrow- | 


thinking, and what appears perfectly aſtoniſhing, 


is the averſion which ſome people bear in their 


minds to all thoſe who do not happen to be born 
on the ſame ſpot, in the ſame little iſland, or the 
fame corner of an iſland with themſelves. Good 
God ! would you have all the world to have been 
born in Ireland ? In the name of every thing that 
is whimſical, what does it ſignify where a man was 
born ? Can it be either a merit or a crime to have 
been born in any particular ſpot of this. globe, 
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were it in St. Giles's, the Old-Bailey, or even 
within the execrable walls of Newgate itſelf? One 


| think they muſt be at a prodigious loſs for 


2 


ſomething to value themſelves upon who are proud 
of the place of their birth. Moſt people pretend 
to laugh at what is called family pride: and yet, 
though according to nice herald- like ceremony, 
the ſon, as the better gentleman, ought to'take 
the wall of the father; this kind of pride is per- 
haps not quite a proper object of ridicule: for who- 
ever eſteems himſelf upon account of his anceſtry, 
muſt of courſe emulate their virtues, and be afraid 


to violate their memory by any action unworthy 


of them. It is needleſs, and might be miſtaken 
for flattery, to produce the many ſhining examples 
of this generous emulation which adorn the pre- 
ſent age. Even without any very diſtinguiſhing 
merit of his own, the ſon has often ſome claim to 
a favourable reception for the ſake of his father, 


But he ſtands upon a very bleak ſituation who has 


nothing to ſhelter him from contempt but the 
name of his country, For heaven's ſake what 
country is it the moſt honourable to have been 
born in? What climate? what latitude ?—Under 
the equator ? Or at what particular diſtance from 


it? I hope it is not in thoſe climates where the 


weather is the fineſt, and the ſeaſons the moſt a- 
greeable. But is there ã country, at leaſt in Chri- 
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ſtendom, where the generality of the people, 
rough as they run, are not as ſtupid and as wic. 
ed as the arch enemy of mankind would wiſh to 
make them? The great bulk of the Iriſh, —I am 
ſorry to ſay, — are bad enough, very ragged cat- - 
tle indeed; it is in vain to deny it.— The general 
run of the Scotch, as well as of the French, Spa- 
niards, and Italians, is ſo very, ſo extremely little 3 
better, that it might puzzle the moſt ſagacious i 
connoifleur to pronounce which is worſt — The 
Engliſh, though for every kind of merit, as eftim- i 
able a people as any in Europe, are, with regard 
to many of their individuals, juſt as unhappy as 1 
the reſt, God preſerve us, what ſtrange animals, 
what ſhabby Chriſtians have had the honour to be 
born in the metropolis of Great Britain !— of re- 4 
putable, moſt reputable parents too !—in this ve. 
ry London! and not to talk of Ragfair, or Drury. 
lane, in the ſuperb neighbourhood of Groſvenor. E | 
Tzuare and St. James 8 itſelf, CT = lege 


But the merit or value aenped u upon any animal 
from the meridian of its nativity, is not more fan- 2 | 
taſtical than that which it receives from the place 2 may 
of its education. Yet there are thouſands who 
dream, that no ſcience is to be learnt but within 
thoſe very walls, whence, after many years reſi- | 
— „ had come into the world with | 


| 3 a moderate enough ſhare of erudition. It would 
de highly unreaſonable to reflect upon any ſchool 
XZ becauſe a great number of dunces happened to 


have been bred there: but people of this narrow 


Ke 
way of thinking are really a reproach to their tu- 


$ | tors, One would be ſorry to ſee any illiberal jea- 


3 4 louſy riſe among our univerſities for ſuch a ſimple 


I | diſpute (a yet tetrior quam teterrima belli cauſa) 


1 as which of them has ſent out the moſt numerous 
herd of learned blockheads. For any blockhead, 


XZ whoſe genius leads him to much poring over hea- 
vy volumes, may become a man of great learning 
in the moſt illiterate ground, in the moſt unconſe- 
© erated. you can name. But for their own ſakes it 
4 is to be hoped, that theſe learned bodies will agree 
= to ſuppreſs all animoſities of this nature; leſt in 


; the courſe of theiraltercationsit ſhould belies 


ed, that all thoſe ſeminaries of learning, however 


% 


dignified with the ſpecious titles of academies, col- 


FF leges, or univerſities, are mere artful impoſitions 
upon the ignorance of mankind. For there are 
many inſtances to prove with what ſmall helps from 
education good native parts may ſhine : and a man 
may turn out a very conſiderable blockhead with- 
out ever having been taught metaphyſics. 


9900 os 8 yy nn to the poiſon of 
tw domeſtic education, one would preſcribe 
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2 viſit to foreign parts. And if after a ramble 
through Europe, the obſtinate malignity ſhould 
ſtill ſhew itſelf in freſh eruptions, it would be 
worth while to try a ſeven years reſidence in 
America : if the patient returns before he is tho- 
roughly cured, I can ſee lo good reaſon way 8 
—— not be tranſplanted for we, 


But a kong obſtacle to tlie cure of this folly, is 
the advantage which ſome honeſt people find in 
fomenting it. For the mob, I mean the great 


bulk of mankind, in judging of mien, are mere bo- 


taniſts: they diſtinguiſh them only by their out- 
ward types; the claſs or tribe they belong to. For 
want of being able to penetrate a little deeper in- 
to the character, they prefer a man for the cock 
of his hat, or the healths he toaſts; and are the 
more obſtinate in their attachment to him, the leſs 
reaſon they can have for it. As the votaries of 
any religion are the more zealous and violent, the 
further its en are removed from common 
| ſenſe. : 


To OW TRY as we begun, with religion. It is 


nothing to me in whom or in what any man be- 


lieves. I have no objection in the world to an ho- 
neſt man, becauſe he believes in Mahomet, as long 
as he gives himſelf no impertinent trouble about 
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my faith. Nay, I could lige upon good terms 
with a deiſt; provided he keeps within the bounds 
Nor deceney, and does not earry with him through 
Wife that juvenile vanity, which will not ſuffer him 
to be quiet, till he has told all the world that he 
1 Uaughs at thoſe things which they 2 as a 
moſt ſacred and inviolable. 74 


F IT , 
hk 
9 


: Lo) Monat ATTRACTION. and 
RETVTsiox. 


Oderunt hilarem triſtes , triſtemque jocof, 
Sedatum celeres, a gnavumque remiſſi.. 
2: + SAT. 


5 The fullen hate the 2 rg gay the fad; 
The fowl the active, and the n the Aan 


= THIS was ; obſerred by one who knew 1 55 

s thoroughly as moſt writers. And it is an ob- 

Nervation may juſtly be extended to all people of 

M ppoſite diſpoſitions, For every knave naturally 

Hates an honeſt man; and the dimmeſt moſt miſty 

lockhead has penetration enough, except you 
* | 


ther. Upon theſe two principles of averſion and 


der it either glorious or cantamptible, either mi. 
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wauld rather call it inſtinct, to diſcover a man of | 


parts; and cold virulence enough to deteſt him. 4 1 
The miſer abhors the man who generouſly enjoys I SÞ 
his fortune; and hopes to ſee the prodigal ſtarve, 4 | 
As this is the caſe, it would require ſome ſkill in 
the doctrine of chances to calculate how many ene- 
mies a man of ſenſe and i Tn is my to have 
for one friend, E | 


on the other Rand, people of ſimilar character 
are apt to like one another. There is not a ge- 1 | 
nuine ruffian in Turkey, not even in Chriſtendom, 
ſo abandoned to all ſenſe of kumanity, ſo void of be d 


all ſympathy with the human kind, that would a de 


not take ſome little pains at leaſt to favour the e- b | 
ſcape of the wretch-who had juſt murdered his fa- levia 


attachment, if they are not rather, in the prefer 
view, one and the ſame, it is probable that the come 


moſt important of human affairs ſometimes depend, 3 wn) 
It is perhaps more owing to this than any on MF thee? 
cauſe beſides, that one age is ſo different ſrom an- hol 
other. For a very few. individuals in a nation archa 
may have influence enough to throw the Sen 1 
weight of its bufineſs into ſuch hands as ſhall ren 1 
on 


ſerable or proſperous, 


3 
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But it is now full time to conclude : for when 


the writer is tired, it is highly probable the rea- 
der muſt begin to yawn, if he is not faſt aſleep al- 


ready. For which reaſons, what I had farther to 


lay ſhall be diſpatched in as few words as poſſible, 
and without a very ſerupulous regard to method 


or n. 


Ef 


SENTENCES. 


THE ſententious manner of writing is apt to | 
be dry, and to give diſguſt by its oracular air and 


3 a dogmatical over-bearing pretenſion to wiſdom, 
Perhaps it would be better, if its ſeverity was al- 


leviated with a comfortable mixture of human 
nonſenſe. For to be perpetually wiſe, is forbid- 
ding, unſocial, and ſomething that does not be- 


come human nature, as it does not belong to it. 


[ Why ſhould a ſchool-maſter, a parſon, or an apo- 


checary, affect to be as ſolemn and ſublime the 


3 whole year round, as if he was a ent or an 
7 archan gel come to Swell ng us ? 


The world has 1505 — impoled up- 
on by many an important fool: but no man 


4 of ſenſe ever took any pains to appear wiſe ; as 06 


* 2 
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Aae man ever uſed any tricks to Oy his ow | = 
Oy 8 | 3 7 ae 


Moſt fools, and many ſenſible people, are con- an 
ceited: but people of ns beſt ſenſe Never are 10. 1 | blo 


A ation labours with a diligence that fatigue: | him 
every ſpectator, but with infallible ſucceſs, to de. 1 


feat its own purpoſe; for inſtead of creating love I 
or admiration, it provokes.our averſion and con- Do! 
tempt, The moſt amiable people are always che F ö nen 
leaſt affected. Let us make the beſt of what na- wh: 
ture has done for us: ſhe may be ores, 
but all attempts to alter her from her aig 7 
ſhape will only expoſe us to ridicule, That auk- FF mo! 
ward beaſt the dromedary, as long as he has any | gre; 
ſenſe, will never pretend to be a Bajazet or an 9 ger. 
Othello. 1 27 vill 
1 3 PER 1 ble 
2551 have heard of a poor gentleman who uſed to 3 per] 


be grievouſly tormented with violent fits of the 4 had 
head- ach, becauſe a celebrated poet was ſubjed 


to that complaint. Such a head- ach, I ſuppoſe, 1 
as Jupiter felt juſt before he was delivered of Pal- WF hog 
las by the rough midwifry of Vulcan's hammer ; WF hea 
which ſeems to give a broad hint towards the cur: ¶ g 


of this kind ot Cephalagia, as the learned doctor «| 
delight to call it, | 1 
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Affectation is the bane of every thing. An ho- 


1 1 plain, downright blockhead, ſuppoſing him 


[ at the ſame time good-natured, may not only be 
an uſeful but an agreeable creature. But when a 
blockheadi is ſeized with the whim of being a fine 
3 gentleman, or a wit, the Lord have merey upon 
1 him—and 1 us. | 


am not | offended at the inſipidity of Mr. Fitz 
Dotterell's obſervation, nor even at its imperti- 
nence, | becauſe I know he meant me no harm : 
| J what provokes me, is that he calls it a joke, 


= A fellow who, without a grain of wit or hu- 
= mour will always be a joking, is not only a diſa- 
= greeable and contemptible companion, but a dan- 
gerous one, For his aukward, unwary nonſenſe 
& will be apt, one time or other, to make him ſtum- | 
ble into a quarrel ; and he may loſe his friend, or 
perhaps his life, without the ſatisfaction to ſay he 
3 had a good joke for it. 


Tother bottle won? t do No, nor the other 
hogſhead neither — You great + logger- 
head, you muſt have patience — You muſt wait a 
good while before you rouſe Mr. Truewit's met. 
tle— A long time, indeed! — You muſt wait till 
your own wit begins to ſparkle I am afraid 


— 
. 
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you muſt wait till you're gone. There is a fecre; 1 
power in your preſence, enough to check every 4 
thing that's genial You are worſe than a fog 
or the eaſt wind, — The candles burn dim while 
you're here — and the burgundy drinks as flat as 


port. Good night. Here's to your good repoſe, 
May you ſleep like any porpus ! 


it ? 


in an hour, 


It is illiberal, inhuman, and unreaſonable in the 


bigheſt degree to infult any man for his being dull : 


but when dulneſs pretends to genius or aun, it 3 
becomes a fair OE of ridicule, A 


me ſatire may hs called the cr of "A 


wi even of good-nature, It is the indignation of 
virtue and wit againſt vice, ill-nature, and affecta- 


tion. 


From ſatire to metaphyſics is a deſperate ſtride, 
yet we will venture it rather than defer our opini- 


on of this ſcience to any future occaſion, We take 
metaphyſics, in the degree to which they are car- 


- But hark' ye, 
gook Mr. Van Numb, before you go — You can't 
live without wit it ſeems — Bleſs your fat headed 

are you ſure that you know wit when you hear 
Let me be curſt if you do, even when you 
pore over it in print at che rate of an a ocdavo page Y 


itſe 
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ried by certain philoſophers, to be the art of tath- 
1 ing grave nonſenſe upon ſubiect that lie beyond 
IR the reach of the human underſtanding. Better talk 
about the weather ſtill, or blunder through the 


miſt of politics; ; or retail n 1 555 daily lies 
we call news. | 


1 have feen people, that were no fools, laugh 


at the wrong place, and without being tickled, 


that they might not appear dull at taking a joke. 


What is worſe, I have known people, who were 


not quite fools neither, affect to be angry without 
feeling any affront ; becauſe they would not be 


ee 1 to want apprehenſion or ſpirit. 


Vanity, "ON the ſecret pleaſure it gives one's | 


4 ſelf, 15 4 very thriving quality; : and i it is not po- 


litic to be at any pains to diſguiſe it, except among 
people of the beſt ſenſe. For the generality of the 
world will have the ſame opinion of you that you 
fee to ave of yourſelf, 


Falſe or middlin g genius is almoſt always arro- 
gant and vain. The true may be provoked to do 
itſelf Juke} ; Red is ſeldom 00 to undervalue i it- 
ſelf. 


Though vanity and pride are very different 


things, we may talk here of that kind of pride 
which hurts your inferiors, and keeps thoſe at a 
diſtance who are never likely to abuſe your fami- 
liarity. It ſeems to be the conſciouſneſs of little 
minds, who are afraid of being ſeen too near. It 
is to be proud only where you may, with the ut- 


moſt ſafety, be ſo ; for thoſe proud people are al- 


moſt always mean and ile to ſuch as rank above 
| themſelves, | ; 


| | Now: tha we are talking of unreaſonable ani- 
mals; there is a waſpiſh fellow who muſt diſcharge 
his venom where he dares, and every day uſes you 
like a dog — becauſe he's your couſin truly, and 
may be free with you. When the wind is eaſter- 
ly, this couſin becomes abſolutely intolerable. 
Perhaps, after all, he intends you no great miſ- 
chief in the main, But, in my opinion, the beſt 
way to manage ſuch a couſin is to give him a moſt 
inhuman threſhing. He'll bounce, and fling, and 
raiſe a curſed outcry ; but don't ſpare him: for, 
with heaven's blefling it will do him an infinite 
deal of good; and make him as civil, till he be- 
gins to forget it, as the politeſt enemy you ever 
had the happineſs to converſe with. Beſides, you 

will find a ſublime pleaſure in the exerciſe of a juſt 
_ vengeance — By all that's imperial, it is a luxury 
almoſt too high for a ſubje& ! 


"BY 
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| Superſtitious people are always the moſt oſten- 
tatious. I ſuppoſe you may remember that you 
& uſed to be the fondeſt and moſt vain of the — 
vou were but Jen veginmag” te to learn, 


Many ſhallow people make their fortunes by the 
1 mere force of goſſiping. With ſome it paſſes for 
knowlege of the world; whereas it is only pradtiſ- 
ing an art which, though inſuperably tedious and 
inſipid to men of a different turn, inſtead of coſt- 
ing them any trouble, is their native element; for 
1 may were born goſſips. 


The blunt ſword is the truſty weapon, And there 
is nothing ſo infallibly ſucceſsful in all trades and 
© profeſſions as the parts of a blockhead; plod- 
ding, ſelfiſhneſs, cunning, and impudence : which 
laſt virtue may be reckoned the chief of theſe car- 
dinal ones; for, 


Nullum numen abeſt fi fit Impudentia. 


The ambition of a man of parts is often diſap- 
pointed by the want of ſome common quality, with 
whoſe aſſiſtance very moderate abilities are ara 
of nn a great figure, | 


Some 1 90 have juſt parts enough to do 
their country a great deal of miſchief: for if their 
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underſtanding was the ſmalleſt degree lower, it | 
would be too 0 glaringly ridiculous to employ ther | ö I: 5 


Some have Dad upen the ſcaffold for their faith. | 

ful ſervices to their ungrateful country. You re- 1 
member the ſhocking cataſtrophe of theſe great and 
good men, the De Wits, — By all that's ſtern and 
horrible] by the black-hung room! by the blood- 
thirſty ſaw-daft ! you're in the right——The ſur- 
eſt way to avoid ingratitude, is never to do one 
yoo thing while you live. E 


Many excellent geniuſſes have been loſt, But 
we ought not to repine too much at this ſeeming 
mattention of providence to human affairs; as I fot 
from the ſame cauſe perhaps a much greater num- F . 
ber of ſhocking monſters have been ſmothered and 
ſuppreſſed, For I am afraid there are more Ne- 3 
ros and Caracallas than Tituſes or Trajans in pri- 
vate life, who want nothing but to be emperors 2 
to ſhew themſelves. Immortal Gods ! how many 
thouſand Claudiuſes are-at this hour a/leep between 1 
Ions nn and Wappmg 1 that 
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There are people that were born liars; who tell | 
you every day very ſeriouſſy a parcel of infipid un- 


meaning lies, and probably believe them. It is a 


mere odd kind of weakneſs in them; they cannot 
help it; perhaps they are not ſenſible of it. Nay, 


I don't know whether there is not ſuch an abſurd 


creature as a thief that has little more ſcheme or 


|| meaning than a pilfering jackdaw. 


Though there are ſtrange inconſiſtent mixtures 


in human nature, there never yet was a fine un- 


derſtanding where the heart was bad. 


There is a parcel of crazy worthleſs people who 
ſet up for wits, and bring the name of poet under 


3 a kind of diſgrace with thoſe who do not know 


that there can be no true genius without a found 
underſtanding and an honeſt heart. 


Some of thoſe ces do more indiſcreet, irra- 


N tional, abſurd things than even nature prompts 


them to: ſome become ſots, and affect every thing 
that is indecent and ſhocking, merely that they may 
paſs, good God ! for men of genius ; and they are 
admired as ſuch by the majority of their acquaint- 
ance ſor no other reaſon, 


Oadities and ſingularities of behaviour may at- 
* | 
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tend genius; when they do, they are its misfor- | 3 th 
tunes, and its blemiſhes, The men of true genius go 
will be aſhamed of them: at leaſt he will never af. 
fect to diſtinguiſh himſelf by en . E 
rities. 8 2« 
„ | la 
In ſhort, good ſenſe is the ſolid foundation of I th 
all genius, and of every thing that is truly orna- Iy 
mental, It is neceſſary, in ſome degree, even to 2 by 
a good fidler : ſtill more ſo to one who compoſes MF _ 
muſic, A blockhead, drunk with mortal port, 
might have drawled out ſuch a pitiful ſtrain as les 
God ſave our noble King; — or, To Arms, and ſor 
Britons Strike Home ; but he muſt have had taſte 29 
and genius who compoſed Joy to great Ceſar, or 3 
even The Early Horn, = 
J as 
3 Handel's oratorio one ſeldom goes to a | £9 
a muſical entertainment where the great bulk of 1 dif 
the pieces is not inſipid. They have plenty of good co 
muſic, but the performers are moſt provokingly 1 
frugal of the beſt. The reaſon I plainly take to 5 
be this: almoſt every ſcraper upon the violin has b 
perhaps compoſed more or leſs muſic himſelf; and, ” 
inſtead of the works of the great maſters, they en- 
tertain you with their own, If reading was a pu- W454 
blic entertainment ; if authors were the only rea- age 
Mit 


ders, and the choice were left to them, I ſuppoſe 
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the great writers of former ages would ſoon be for- 
gotten. | 


It is a queſtion with me 7 res the Pe of 
a country is to be performed any more than its 
language pronounced to perfe&tion, but by thoſe 
that have been young in it ; or what comes near- 
ly to the ſame thing, have been taught it young 
by a native of that country, 


People of the fineſt ear very often have not the 
leaſt turn to mimickry: while, on the contrary, 
ſome of the beſt mimics are miſ-tuned, and have 
not the leaſt ear to e | 


It is impoſſi ble to make ſuch a definition of wit 
as ſhall comprehend every kind of it. But it ſeems 
to conſiſt chiefly in a happy faculty of comparing 
diſtant objects , and ſurpriſing you with the diſ- 
covery of a ſtriking reſemblance where you did 
not dream of finding any, 


The wit of ſome, who have a large ſhare of it, 
is too much of one kind, and ti cloying for 
want of Yarety. | 


* In Jie ingenious eſſays, which appeared a few years 
ago in the daily papers, wit was called à tall faculty of the 
mind. There is ſomething odd in the Cs but the 
* is good. 
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An author who affects to be fine in every thin g 
he ſays, and to write above his ſubject, is juſt as 


ridiculous a coxcomb, as he who performs the 

moſt indifferent actions with a ſtudied grace, And 

this affectation is one principal cauſe of the auk. 

ward unnatural language, which prevails i in | moſt 
of our modern 2 2 


Mr. Voltaire obſerves very juſtly of ſome au- 
thors, that they have done themſelves no good by 
| endeavouring to be unĩverſal. It is a fooliſh enough 


| piece of vanity to be ſure; for it requires no great 


genius to write a ſpiritleſs ode, an affected epiſtle, 
an inſipid ſatire, a flat comedy, a cold tragedy, 


and even a flimſy, foppiſh, unintereſted epic poem. 


Shakeſpear perhaps poſſefſed the greateſt compaſs 
of genius that ever man did, and could excell in 
every thing, from the nobleſt ſublime 1 to the 


burleſque. 


In ſome ages the ſew people of genius ought to 
publiſh juſt enough to ſhew what they could have 
done in better times : more is not t worth their 
while, 


If there wants any thing beſides the applauſe of 
the beſt judges to eſtabliſh the reputation of your 
performance, it is the diſlike of the worſt, For 
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falſe taſte, whatever it may pretend, though it 
may even impoſe upon itſelf, at its heart natural- 
ly hates. true genius. , 

| p $ | | a 

I have heard talk of an Italian, who thought 

the ſoldier in Vandyke's Beliſarius ſomething quite 
wonderful from a Flemiſh painter. It would ſeem 
| he had never heard of one Rubens, a native of 
Flanders, who, take him for all in all, weigh 
him in the niceſt balance, is perhaps hardly infe- 
rior £0 any painter that Italy has produced. True 
taſte is always candid, and naturally delights in 
true genius, without ever. enquiring from * 
it ſprung. 


I have "EM told, that ſome French Abbe, a 
| name I forget, pronounces, with a very deciſive 
air, that Shakeſpear underſtood all the paſſions 
but love. Good God !— Shakeſpear not under- 
ſand /ove /— Who does then? — Voltaire? 


Lie, anger, grief, all hs nn. are > Conth- 
gious. | 


Love is the cauſe of more indiſcretions in old 
people perhaps than in 1 


Dr. Swift ſays, hi no wiſe man ever wiſhed 
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himſelf younger.. The dean might perhaps have 
excepted a man renowned for wiſdom, who ſeems 
to have been gloomy and unhappy in his latter 
years merely from want of youth. 2; 


Died by the fling of a 0 would found odly in 
the bills of mortality, Yet I have known a wo- 
man of beauty, ſenſe, and ſpirit, in love with one 
of the moſt inſipid fellows that ever glared weary 
ſtupidity from a large dead eye. Whence it ap- 
pears, that the infatuation of queen Mas in the 
Midſummer Night's Dream, however N 
it ſeems, is not quite out of nature. 


As tire have been many ſmall obſervations 
made upon great claſſics, I muſt take the liberty 
to venture one. Iago ends his delcrifticn or a good 
woman with _ 


She was a wight, if ever fuck there were — 


Here he ſtops, and Deſdemona aſks, To do what ? 
It does not appear what leads her to this queſtion, 
except you add a little word, which ſeems to have 
dropt out of its place here without being miſſed, — 
— it was to be read thus: | 


She was a wight, if ever fach . were, 


To 
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Here the buffoon pauſes, to draw the lady in 
to the queſtion, which it is now natural for her 


to make; and to give, what he is ready to add, its 


full effect of ſurpriſing and diſappointing a chly. 
She that was ever fair, and never proud, 
2 Had wit at will, aud of, was never loud, &e, 


She was a wight, . ever * 1 were, : 
7 — 
To do what ? 
To ſuckle 2 ant chronicle en 


Why do the players, in the part of Richard the 
third, always ſay, Cive me a borſe. It not only 
| ſounds much better, but the meaning is, in my 
opinion, more warm and ſpirited as it ſtands in 
Shakeſpear. 


Give me another borſe.— Bind up my wounds — 


As I feel it, there is a kind of tame improprie- 
ty, or even abſurdity, in that action of Hamlet 
producing the two miniatures of his father and 
uncle out of his pocket. It ſeems more natural 


to ſuppoſe, that Hamlet was ſtruck with the com- 


pariſon he makes between the two brothers, upon 
caſting his eyes on their pictures, as they hang up 
in the apartment where this conference paſſes with 
the queen. There is not only more elegance, and 

| 2 
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182 SK ETC HES, wc. | 
dignity in ſuppoſing it thus ; but it gives occaſion 


to more paſſionate and more graceful action, and 


is of conſequence likelier to be as — 8 ima- 
gination had conceived it. 


beg pardon for theſe triſles; and, in hopes that 
you may not all be ſo — as to take me at 
my word, ſhall conclude with a ſerap of Latin, 
that has, like many others, led a weary life, tho” 
it is almoſt as inſipid a thing of the kind as ever 
came upon the town — _ 


| Nos hac novimus efſe nihil. 

Which, in plain Engliſh, means no more than 
that, I am ſenſible all theſe SxETCHES and SEv- 
'TENCES are mere e Nothing. 
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* BUSINESS. 
1 SHOULD take the moſt Wan and agree- 


able life to conſiſt in a well-proportioned mix- 
ture of buſineſs, amuſement, and pleaſure. A life 
of mere diſſipation and pleaſure muſt be expoſed 
to many weary, tedious, inſipid hours; and haunt- 
ed with reflections mortifying to an ingenuous 
mind. A little buſineſs is neceſſary to keep off 
the languor which attends idleneſs, and to prepare 
you for enjoying the hours of indulgence with a 
proper quickneſs of appetite. Unhappy the man 
| who is el to live by the buſineſs to which he 
ö 
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has taken an averſion: though perhaps not more 
miſerable than ſome independent people, who, 
having nothing to do, have neither taſte nor ge. 
nius to fill up their time *. 


| A keen turn to amuſement and to the common 
_ drudging buſineſs of the world, I believe ſeldom 
meet in the ſame perſon, A ſtrong diſpoſition to 
_ ſelfiſh induſtry, obtuſe ſenſations, (which are ſel- 
dom unattended with a proper ſhare of confidence) 
and a moderate degree of diſcretion and judgment, 
are ſufficient, with the help of a very light educa- 
tion, to qualify almoſt any man to ſucceed in any 
buſineſs, And it is evident, from numberleſs in- 
ſtances, that a man may arrive at the higheſt ſta- 
tion in ſome of the molt ingenious profeſſions, by 
Juſt the ſame kind of talents and arts as make an 
2 b tayior or a Anker. | 


OF LUCK. 


THAT ſenſible, or at leaſt that plauſible, old 
faying, Quiſguis ſue fortune faber eft, which in 
plam Engliſh means that every man is the carpen- 
ter or bricklayer of his own fortune, is not to be 
admitted without a great many exceptions ; for 


v 


luck, 9 
medd li: 
reptiles 
ſophers 
kind. 
Fort 
brave, 
fatuis- 


tion ſe 


than 
people 
good! 
eviden 
neroſit 
ought 
entire] 
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luck, good or bad, will every now and then be 


meddling, in what regards the proſperity of ſuch - 


reptiles, ſuch vile worms, as ſome humble philo- 


ſophers are pleaſed to reckon the race of human 


kind. 


Fortuna favet fortibus — fortune favours the 
brave, ſays another, A third ſays, Fortuna favet 
fatuis—fortune favours fools, This laſt obſerva- 
tion ſeems to have more examples in its favour 
than both the other two. For fools and weak 


people, they ſay, are generally remarkable for 
good luck. But though fortune interferes ever ſo 


evidently in their favour, few of them have the ge- 


neroſity or gratitude to own it; aſcribing, or what 


ought rather to be called imputing, their FOO 
entirely to their own ſuperior merit. 


OF LARGE SOCIETIES, 


WHEN a great number of weak heads and 
bad hearts are collected into a maſs, they muſt na- 
turally improve in vice and folly; and very faſt too, 


if they are not kept in order by a wiſe diſcipline, 

It was probably from this conſideration amongſt 

others, that in former times, a prince, CENTS 
: A C2. 
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for wiſdom, thought it an object of the utmoſt ar 
conſequence to a whole kingdom, to put a ſtop n. 
at once to the further growth of its capital. In 0 
a very populous and over-grown city, eſpecially O 
if it happens to be the ſeat of an extenſive com- 0 
merce, great multitudes of people, without either - 
education or good natural ſenſe, muſt grow rich. m 


Theſe, in all popular diſſentions, will generally p: 
throw their weight into the wrong ſcale; will join cl 
the clamour againſt the moſt ſalutary meaſures ; al 
raving for things unreaſonable, impracticable, and C2 

_ what, with better eyes, they would often ſee detri- he 
mental and pernicious to themſelves. Yet ſuch _ 
heads as theſe lead the reſt of the nation, who con- th 
ſider them as their true and incorrupted ſource of ve 
political intelligence; their vigilant guardians, 2 
their ſafe protectors; the ſoundeſt, ableſt, and if St 
moſt diſintereſted judges of whatever belongs to — 
the management of national affairs, God knows ne 

to what a contemptible degree they are miſtaken! ab 
For there is nothing more true, than that the bl. 
inhabitants of a certain metropolis are, in general, 5 
not only the moſt brutal, indecent, and immoral, _ Joi 
but the moſt ſtopid and ignorant, of the whole an 
TUE Bets. the — N 
oh l to any one who feels 7 the honour 5 
ant 


and dignity of England, what a ſubject of ſhame 


— 
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and mortiſication it muſt be, that the bad man- 


ners of thoſe, who inhabit the capital, expoſe the 


vhole nation to the contempt of all foreigners |— 
Oh! good God! to the contempt of all Europe 
who muſt naturally form an unjuſt opinion of the 
more civilized and more ſenſible. people in all the 
moſt diſtant corners of the kingdom, from what 
_ paſſes here, Where the maſter of the houſe is a 
clown, the whole family partakes,in his diſgrace; 


and is even apt to be affected by him. Pray don't 


call the people of this Town Exgliſpmen. For the 
honour of England, call them Londoners for ever 
Ehe yeſty dregs of Great-Baitain and Ireland, 
the frothy ſcum of every nation in Europe, of e- 
very province in America, fermenting with the * 
Gowk ſpittle of Jamaica, is their compoſition. 
Such Engli/hmenas theſe Londoners good heaven! 
—are the only real enemies of England: which 
never can be ruined, but by their ſtupidity, their 
abſurdity, their madneſs and villainy.— In this 
bleſſed meridian of LIBERTY, the French prote- 
ſtants too; whoſe fathers, within the memory of 


ſome that are yet alive, fled hither for ſhelter from 


an inhuman perſecution; are become, of a moſt 


- 


This is the name by which the country T in Scot- 
land call the white frothy ſubſtance, the neſt, in which the 
gnats eggs are hatched amongſt the branches of the ſorrel 
2 other plants. — Go is their common word for the 
Cuckoo, | 7 | 
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humble colony of ſuppliants, a gang of profligate 


ruffians, that madly and ungratefully rebel 


againſt a government, to which they owed their 
protection then, and do to this day. In their 
own original country, the wheel, inſtead of the 


gallows, would long ago have put an cn to their 


turbulence. 


VOX POPULI VOX DEL. 


THIS ſentence muſt have been firſt roared 


out by an impudent leader of ſome villainous fac- 


tion: and it is ſuprizing that even the implicit 


indolence of ſenſible people ſhould, to this day, 
have permitted it to paſs without the leaſt exami- 
nation. What? he cry of the flupid, ignorant, 
profane populace, who conſtitute the great majority 


of mankind, the voice of God! Heaven preſerve _ 
us But this horrible blaſphemy has been ſo long 
familiar to our ears, that we hear it without ſhud- 
dering, and even acquieſce in it. If thoſe blind 
gentry are ever in the right, it mult be by chance, 
and they have only ſtumbled upon it. The tools 


of knaves muſt always be in the wrong; and even 


when left to themſelves, the multitude nn ever 


3 to be * 


ag 
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For inftance, of all thoſe who have, in almoſt 
every various denomination, from time to time, 
become favourites with the vulgar here, great and 
ſmall, within this preſent century, how few will 
be remembered in the next, except with contempt 
and infamy !—Of thoſe idols, from the moſt exalt- 
ed ſtations downward to the meaneſt; from the 
monarch's palace down to the tradeſman's kitchen, 
how few have not already ſurvived their falſe re- 
nown, rotted alive, and diſcovered their deformi- 
ties naked enough to be perceived by the blindeſt 
populace that ever diſgraced human nature! who 
at the ſame time, are never, by any experience, 
any diſappointments, or the moſt flagrant diſco- 
veries, to be cured of their natural propenſity to 
this abſurd and fatal idolatry, This ſtupid ido- 
latry is indeed the only religion that now remains 
to them. Yet, void as they are both of religion 
and morals, any cunning impudent knave might 
ſo operate upon their ſtupidity and ignorance, as 
to throw them all into a holy ferment again, by 
{creaming out that /e church is in danger. 


OF THE PRESS. 


THE liberty of the preſs is gone, was not long 
ago wantonly bawled out every night and morn- 
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ing from the lurking holes of Grubſtreet, from 
the Fleet, the King's-bench, the Marſhalſea, and 


perhaps from Newgate itſelf, by a parcel of fac- 
tious ſcribblers; who, at the ſame time, were 
weekly and daily flinging about ſuch indecent 


abuſe, and ſuch impudent pernicious lies, as no 


wiſe government, except the.preſent, in any coun- 
try, or in any age, would, for its own dignity, or 
the peace, harmony, and happineſs of ſociety, 
have ſuffered. That the liberty of the preſs is 
gone, was, indeed, too true, at the time when 


this impudent diſingenuous complaint was the 


moſt clamorous— But how? and in what ſenſe ? 


—The daily and weekly conveyers of political 
intelligence, had, for a long time, almoſt uni- 
verſally, as I am told, ſhut up their channels to 
truth and common ſenſe; at leaſt they ſeldom ſuf- 
fered any thing of that kind to paſs. They con- 
veyed nothing almoſt but impudent lies, nonſenſe, 
and villainy; which indeed is too mach the caſe | 


to this day. 


I have for a long time, in fad earneſt, conf | 
_ dered the art of printing as a moſt pernicious in- 


vention. It puts it in the power of every block- 
head and ſcoundrel to propagate ſtupidity, bru- 
tality, bad morals, deceit, and impoſture, through- 


out the land. In ſhort, the preſent indecency and 
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licentiouſneſs of the preſs, moſt evidently tends to 
the aboliſhing of 1 its ne and that of the whole 
nation. 


OF THE POOR. 


IN any country, opulent or not, it is a diſgrace 
to government, that any one, who dares to claim 
its protection, ſhould ever periſh for want of ne- 
ceſſaries. There ought to be no diſtreſs from 
want. Employ the poor that are able to work; 
ſupply the infirm and ſuperannuated with a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence. The greateſt miſeries of life 
are often not to be cured, not even to be ſoothed, 
by all the advantages of wealth. And what a 
ſhameful inhuman crime it is to neglect thoſe to 
which a wiſe police could always apply an infalli- 


ble Oe? * 


I ay again, there . to be no diſtreſs from 
want, Employ your poor that are able to work. 
But we cannot oblige a /ree-born Briton to work, 
if he is ever ſo poor—God forbid But why ?— 
You can confine this ſon of freedom in a naſty goal 
for a trifling debt; you can ſend him to Tyburn 
for a pitiful theft; and yet you cannot oblige him 
to make himſelf happy, by earning a comfortable 

Bb. 
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livelihood in the way of honeſt induſtry—Very 


true—for, as a free Briton, the pooreſt man is 
{till his own maſter, —You mean, he has a right to. 
make himſelf extremely miſerable—But what right 
has he to recline himſelf an uſeleſs burden upon 
ſociety? You'll ſay that ſociety may leave him 


to ſtarve; as it often does. But what's the good 


of that? The miſerable wretch goes to the dogs; 
and ſociety: loſes a hand that might have been of 
ſome uſe. —Pray why do you fend your boys to 
ſchool? Why, furely to learn to read and write, 
and qualify themſelves for buſineſs, in one ſhape 
or another. Would not they rather paſs their 
time in play, d' ye think? -I ſuppoſe they would; 
but their maſters won't ſuffer them to be idle. — 
Well, thoſe idle fools we talk of are always chil- 
dren; and ought to be ſubmitted to. any authori- 


ty, that kindly obliges t them to be buſy for their 


own happinelS, Kh 


Ina neighbouring country, whoſe plan of police 


is, perhaps, the moſt perfect that ever human wiſ- | 


dom contrived, and the beſt executed; the pooreſt 
creature that can work is not ſuffered to be idle; 
: 22 creature that cannot work is not left 
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A N A N ECDO TE. . 


I AM naturally fond of ſtrangers; and, where 
all other circumſtances are equal, ſhould find my- 
ſelf diſpoſed to pay them more or leſs attention 
in proportion to their diſtance from home. Where 
all things elſe are equal, in performing any little 
duties of benevolence within my power, I thould 
prefer a German to a Hollander or a Frenchman; 
a Greek, a Ruſſian, or a Turk, to a German; a 
Perſian to a Turk; and ſo on to the utmoſt limits 
of the Eaſt. —Of all the people upon earth, the 
Aſiatics appear to me the moſt amiable, noble, 
and generous : they ſeem, the moſt poſſeſſed with 
that virtuous heroic enthuſiaſm, which exalts hu- 
man nature to its higheſt degree of ſublimity. One 
late well-atteſted inſtance of their generous huma- 
nity, may perhaps not be too tireſome to the im- 
patient reader. The gentleman is but lately dead 
who favoured me with the following relation of a 
fact which deſerves to be more generally known; 5 
and 1 give it in his own words : 


In the year 17 4. 65 Prince George, captain 
Croſs, from Bengal and Surat to Canton, was 
drove into Juneum bay, on the coaſt of China, in 
B b 2 
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a hard pale of wind; of ſuch force as to make the 


ſupercargoes, Meſſrs, Stephenſon and Harriſon, 
with Mr, Alex. Wedderburn, purſer, go aſhore in 
the pinnace, in order to get a pilot, and ſuch 
other help as their diſtreſs then required. 'The 
wind all that night blowing fiercer, next morning 


they were told the ſhip was loſt, which they ſoon 


perceived to be too true. The mandarine of that 


diſtrict immediately ordered, that the fore-men- ' 


tioned gentlemen, with Mr. Barlow, fourth mate, 
who then acted as coxſwain of the pinnace, and 
the Laſcars, ſhould be provided with lodgings and 
all proper accommodations ; and that every part 
of the wreck, and all the goods that could be 
| faved, ſhould be carefully gathered together, and 
put into a ſecure place for them ; all which was 


faithfully performed. The generous mandarine's 


humanity did not end here; for he ordered a 
preſent of 350 tale ® to Mr. "PACT 300 to 
Mr. Harriſon, 250 to Mr. Wedderburn, 200 to 


Mr, Barlow, and to each Laſcar as much as was 
reckoned equal to their full wages, had the voy- 


age been performed in the uſual time : and, at 
their departure, gave them an order, from the 


court of Pekin, for carriages, lodgings, and pro- 


viſions, through every 1 in their nb to 
Canton. 


wo Three tale are equal in value to one pound lein, 


Egg 


PP 


71 
5 
Ts 


: Haviour, it is well known that the Chineſe are not 
at all fond of trading with the Europeans; and it is 
probable enough, that ſome other eaſtern nations 


rience, as the ſagacious Chineſe have ahrays been 


| Maſter of Malta will ms : 


Emperor of Morocco, Fez, Mequinez, etc. wiſhes 
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One would be glad to know, upon what Chri- 
ſian ſhore any ſhip-wreck'd crew could have met 
with ſuch humane and generous treatment, What 
ſtill the more heightens the merit of this noble be- 


may, in time, become as ſhy of them, from expe- 


* age and der N 


As e rs do: not appear every an, | 
even in the moſt ſenſible, the moſt: virtuous; and 
moſt magnificent of all poflible ages; there is room 
here to pay ſome proper reſpect to a late act of hu- 
manity in the preſent Emperor of Morocco; which 
the following extract from his letter to the grand 


In the name of God. the . "Almighty. 
To the Prince of Malta, Grand-Maſter of the Re- 
ligion of St. John, and to all his Council, the 


health and proſperity. In compaſſion of ſeveral 
Tuſcan ſlaves, who have long been in my poſſeſ- 
ſion, and have never yet been demanded of me, I 
ſend them all to be preſented to you by my ſecre. 
tary Abladi Salciti: by this means, procuring 


+ 2p 14 
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myſelf at once the double ſatisfaction of making 
you a preſent, and of reſtoring liberty to thoſe un- 
fortunate people, If you had no captives of ours 
in your poſſeſſion, I ſhould deſire nothing of you 


in return; but as I know you have, I ſhall with 


great pleaſure * . as 9 m de ve 
to ſend me. 


a with this letter the nabe ſent . 
Gn Chriſtian ſlaves; and that the Grand-Maſter 


of Malta returned exactly the ſame number of 


Mahometan captives, muſt have been — to his 
rt had, no more; 


| icy go FABLE AND n 18 * or. 


FOR want of intelligence, or candour, or per- 


haps of both, there i is often too great a mixture 
of fable in hiſtory, On the other hand, it is not 


unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there is more true 
hiſtory amongſt the fables of the antient poets 


than we generally imagine, And to compare the 


hiſtorian with the poet, the latter ſeems not only 
the moſt entertaining, but the moſt inſtructive, 
the moſt ingenuous, and moſt honeſt of the two; 
as he does not even expect your belief of every 
great and wonderful event or action he relates. 


oe A ASSN . 
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The mixture of evident undiſguiſed improbabili- 
ties, and what the critics I think call the warvellaus 
in Homer, has, in too great a meaſure, weakened 
his credit as an hiſtorian, Though even in this 
capacity he has, perhaps, ſhewn himſelf much ſu- 
perior, in, candour and impartiality, to many at 
leaſt of our modern hiſtory- writers. In ſupport of 
this obſervation, I ean hardly think it neceſſary to 
take notice, that he has in general reprefented more 
worthy, amiable, and heroic characters, among 
the Trojan heroes, than in thoſe of his own 
country. | | 


His commentators, T am told, have here and 
there been ſtruck with ſome glimpſes of true hi- 
| ory in the Tliad and the Odyſſey. And indeed 
I ſhould imagine, that his narration in each of 

thoſe poems was built upon ſolid facts; enlivened 
with fable only to make it the more entertaining 
and wonderful; and, with the heightening of 
every ornament, to exalt an hiſtory into a poem. 
One particular circumſtance, which I don't know 
that any of thoſe commentators has obſerved in 
this light, ſeems ſtrongly to favour ſuch a conjec+ 
ture. The hero of the Odyſſey, after having, 
with great bravery and addreſs, demoliſhed the 
profligate ſuitors, puts the poor female attendants, 
who. might have been paſſively concerned in the- 
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riots of his houſe, upon the ſhocking office of re- 


moving the bodies of their ſlaughtered lovers: and 


as ſoon as they have, by his orders, ſwabbed the 


bloody hall, he hangs them all up in a ſtring 
againſt the wall of the court, Homer could never 
have made the hero of his poem guilty of ſuch an 
indecent unmanly piece of cruelty ; but found 
himſelf obliged, by his attachment to true hiſtory, 
to record it as a real atchievement of the * ard. | 


hearted U Hes. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


HISTORY is, in general, an uncomforta- 


ble fatiguing journey through a flat inſipid coun- 
try; a tale too long for human patience. And 
after all, for want of intelligence and candour in 

the writers of hiſtory, you can ſeldom trufi to its 

veracity, What different accounts are given of 


events that have happened even in our own times! 


For my part, I find myſelf much diſpoſed to be 
an infidel as to many diſpated points of hiſtory. 


A battle is an affair of ſuch confuſion, that few, 
even of thoſe. who have been concerned in it, can 
explain its circumſtances, or fairly recolle& them. 
It is ſometimes as much as you can do to diſcover 

* Durus Ulyſſes. | 
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which army gained the victory. But what is yet 
more ſurprizing, it has happened, that ſome very 
conſpicuous characters in hiſtory have been ſo falſſy 
repreſented, that the moſt worthleſs and contemp- 
tible continue to be regarded with admiration ; 
while the beſt and the moſt amiable are confider- 
ed with deteſtation and abhorrence, 


A lively ſpirited relation of a formidable con- 
ſpiracy, an important revolution, or any other 
intereſting event, may afford a very agrecable en- 
tertainment, But human life is too ſhort; and it 
requires all the phlegmatic patience of a well- feed 
lawyer, to attend to a long, drawling, inſipid 
ſtory, if it was ever fo true. Livy is far from be- 
ing a heavy, loitering, dozing ſtory-teller. His 
ſubject is enriched with a great variety of enter- 
taining events. Notwithſtanding his extravagant 
profuſion of coxcomical ornaments, in very good 
ſpeeches made by himſelf for people who never 
| ſpoke them, he difpatches the affairs of a prodi- 

gious empire, throughout a whole century of per- 
petual action, in much leſs than half the number 
of pages that one infignificant reign of a king of 
France, or of England, has coſt to ſome laborious 
compilers, And yet, for ali the ſpirit, elegance, 
and dignity of his narration, perhaps there are not 


many now alive who have had perſeverance 2 
Cc 
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to attend the great Latin hiſtorian to the end ot 
his tale; even ſhortened as it is by the ures of 
chance and time. 


So much for hiſtory as an amuſement. As to 


its uſe toward qualifying a ſtateſman for the ma- 


nagement of public affairs, I take it to be very 
inconſiderable. A general acquaintance with the 


hiſtory of his own country is perhaps enough for 
a prime miniſter; and ſome, I am told, have 


made a tolerable ſhift to ſtumble on for many 
years without even that. With a proper ſhare of 
ſagacity, reſolution, activity, and addreſs, an ho- 
neſt ſtateſman might, in the moſt troubleſome 


times, do great things for his country; though he 
had never turned over one leaf of either Livy, 


Tacitus, or Salluſt. Mean time, alluſions and re- 

ferences to ancient hiſtory have long been ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed to give ſome credit, with an 
air of conſequence and dignity, to the deluſive 
lucubrations of your ſtate empirics, and their ve- 
nal journey-men. And this ſeems to be the only 
adyantage which our ſtateſmen have ever yet 
drawn from the ar of Oe" 


* 
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THERE is as much variety of taſte in this 
capital article of happineſs, as in any thing elſe, 
For there are multitudes who would be aſhamed 
of a virtuous renown, and proud of what they 
would think a glorious villainy. An inhuman, 
diſſolute, abandoned villain, will naturally admire 
the character of a Tiberius, a Nero, or a Domi- 
tian; and perhaps, without much affectation, de- 
ſpiſe that of a Titus or a Trajan. 
If you are not perfectly indifferent as to the 
good opinion of the mob, you are one of them 
yourſelf, Their opinion, as far as all politic views 
are out of the queſtion, is much below the conſi- 
deration of every man who has any tolerable ſhare 
of underſtanding. But he who is above the opi- 
nion of the better and more ſenſible part of man- 
kind; he who does not regard it with the utmoſt 
reverence; is moſt certainly capable of every ching 
that is baſe and villainous, 


Ce2 
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* 


OF REVENGE. 


THE gratification of this is paſſion in the hands 


of a ſenſible man, a perſon of moderation and hn- 
manity, will hardly ever, in cold blood, exceed 


| the bounds of an exadt retaliation. So far I ſhould 


| reckon it juſt, and a proper ſupplement to- the 
laws; which afford no redreſs in many caſes of 


the molt inſupportable injuſtice, I could perhaps 
forgive an act of villainy which is not cognizable 


by the. laws—but I don't chuſe it—it is againſt my 


principles—it is weak, impolitic, and abſurd. — 


In ſuch caſes you have nothing but the fearful ap- 


prehenſions of your own 9 to keep raſ- 


cals 1 in awe. 


E act of juſt vengeance is a terror to evil 
doers ; and contributes ſomewhat to the ſafety of 
| honeſt and inoffenſive people: perhaps it might 


| even to the ſtability of government; if it ſhould 


ever become ſo deſpicably weak, ſo tottering and 


paralytic, as tamely to bear the inſults of an a- 
bandoned, ſtupid, 8 populace. 


0 1 ae 1 
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OF BLASPHEMY, | 


THERE is a ſet of vain crazy mortals, I 
was going to fay half-witted fellows, but that 
would be too great a compliment: fools, that at- 
| tempt to ſhine by talking blaſphemy.—Good God! 

—it would be a fmall triumph to outfhine all thoſe 
_ geniuſes in that ſtile.I fear the thunder at leaſt 
as little as any of thoſe indecent reprobates ; but 
J cannot be ſo ſtupidly ungrateful, as to inſult the 
adorable author of my being and all the pleaſures 
of my life. There ſurely needs very little wit to 
ridicule the ideal God of the vulgar ; who conceive 
the ſtupenduous Creator of the univerſe ; the Al- 
mighty Spirit, who has produced every thing that 
is good, great, and beautiful; to be a telly, i- 
natured old man, with a long beard. | 


After all, to give the devil his due; a knave, 
who is always at bottom a fool, as indeed moſt of 
us are, is of all animals the leaſt APY for 
n of his Maker. 
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T'HE OR IGIN OF EVI * 


W H AT we call Evil, as well as every thing 
that is good, moſt certainly ſprung from the 
great fountain of all exiſtence. Heaven, which 
gave us corn, wine, and oil, ſent us alſo war, fa- 
mine, and peſtilence. The moſt pernicious things 
have their uſes; and the rankeſt poiſons, ſkilfully 
managed, prove the moſt powerful medicines, 


In moral life, a perfect character would be a 
monſter; at leaſt I ſhould hardly chuſe the ſociety 

of a man who was above all human weakneſſes, 
The amiable medium of virtue, to the beſt of my 
apprehenſion, lies between a rigid, ſevere, minute, 
exact, over-ſ{crupulous ſanctity, and a diflolute 
profligacy. It avoids the one, as diſagreeable, un- 
comfortable, and forbidding; the other, as inde- 
cent, ſhocking, and contemptible. 


I humbly conceive, that there cannot be much 
pleaſure in a ſtate that is not, in one ſhape or an- 
nother, obnoxious to pain; and that none, but 

the Almighty himſelf, can enjoy an uninterrupted 
and immutable happineſs, The heathen elyſium 
has nothing to recommend it but eaſe and tranquil- 
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| lity; green fields and ſerene weather; which one 
would wiſh ſometimes to change for a ſtorm, The 
happy heroes there are a parcel of mere lowngers 
inſipid murderers of time; or rather, uſeleſs tri- 
fling waſters of eternity. It is difficult to imagine 
any thing ſo tireſome as their condition.— The Ma- 
hometan paradiſe is flattering indeed as to one arti- 
cle of pleaſure ;—but that is hardly enough For 
even love itſelf may, once in forty or fifty years, 
ſigh for a truce of a few hours; at leaſt for a lit- 
tle variety. Without variety, life is inſipid in 
this world: and the happieſt ſituation in the next 
may poſſibly enough be ſomewhat expoſed to diſa- 

eable rubs; that it may not ſink into a ſtate of 
inſipid diſſipation, or ſupine inactivity.— Tou all 
know what horrible riots and combuſtions broke 
out in heaven at the time that old Satan, or his 
Sulphureous Highneſs (according to the title with 
which he has lately been dignified by a pulpit o- / 
rator) loſt his wits, and rebelled againſt Almighty 
power, — What ſquabbles may have happened 
there ſince, heaven only knows; as all hiſtorical 
intelligence from thence has been ſhut up ever fince 
the ceſſation of inſpired writing. 


In ſhort, the Chriſtian Hades, with a tolerable | 
mixture of variety, wonld be a more eligible 
ſituation, than either the heathen Elyſium, or the 
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Paradiſe of Mahomet. To fry for ever under the 


dog: days muſt be horrible. But with a reaſonable 
| variety of cool air, freſh ſpring- water, iced cream, 
plenty of good Rheniſh, Old-hock, Moſelle, Cy- 


der, Burgundy, and ſome other comfortable 


things, one might make a tolerable flue there: 


or even in Jamaica Itſelf, 


But 3 without a certain ad 
ture of what we call Evil, the beautiful and en- 


_ tertaining variety which the almighty Creator ex- 
hibits both in the natural and moral world, 


muſt have been imperfect. If this mixture was 
not neceſſary to the beauty and perfection of na- 


ture, it muſt have been unavoidable, For it is 


beyond the power of God himſelf to perform 
things naturally impoſſible. There are number- 
leſs things, both in the natural and moral world, 
which no more depend upon the will of God, than 
that two and two make four; or that a ſphere is 
more capacious than any other figure under the 


ſame extent of ſurface, A proportionable fenfi- 


| bility of pain, muſt, I ſuppoſe, unavoidably at- 


tend that of pleaſure. God Almighty has given 


you ſenſe enough to take care of yourſelf; but, to 
de perfectly ſecured from burning or drowning, 
| you muſt have 4 world without either fire or 


Water. 
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To conclude; if the ways of God to man needed 
any vindication, why may we not preſume that, 
ſuppoſing a mixture of real evil to be unavoidable, 
the Almighty ſhould! chuſe to admit ſome evil 
rather than that there ſhould be no good; to ex- 
| Poſe his creatures to ſome chance of pain and 
miſery, rather than that there ſhould be no crea- 
tion; rather than that infinite ſpace, the ſcene of 


| his ſtupenduouſly magnificent and moſt beautiful 


works, ſhould for ever remain waſte, empty. and 
deſolate? 


OF FASC XA r ION. 


THE dane of the eyes is ſb expreſſive, 
ns to be underſtood at the firſt glance. But the 
art by which the rattle-ſnake, and others of the 
ſerpent family, can ogle a hare into their formid- 
able jaws, or, 


Drink from the midſt of 3 the ill-pois'd lark, 


might deſerve ſome conſideration, Some honeſt 

ſenſible naturaliſts appear confident of the fact. 

For my part, though I have not yet ſeen it, 

ſtrange as it is, I have no right to ſay it is im- 

poſſible, I can conceive a man in ſuch a ſtate of 
D d 
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mind and circumſtances as to find himſelf tempted 


to do the very thing that would give him the ut- 


moſt horror. That moſt unhappy madman Cali- 
gula, they ſay, would often tell Cæſonia, of whom 


he was ſo paſſionately fond, How eafily could 1 


firike off this 1 head of thine ! 


I recvlle&, upon this 1 ſome N in a 
poet, who of all mankind had the moſt intimate 
acquaintance with human nature 


What if it tempt you toward the flood, my bord, 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles oer its baſe into the ſea— 


The very place puts Toys of deſperation 
Without more motive into every brain, 
That looks fo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath, 


Tf I remember right, Montagne, who does not. 


ſeem to have. been of a melancholy complexion, 


ſomewhere ſays, that when he found himſelf upon 


the top of ſome hideous precipice in his moun- 


tainous neighbourhood, he had often felt an im- 
pulſe to leap down. The ſhocking fate of a young 


lady; who, according to report, within theſe two 
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or three years, while ſhe was obſerving the dread- 
ful figure of a large ſhark, flipt out of the cabin» 
window into the ſea, might poſſibly enough have 


been owing to ſome _—_— impulſe of this 
ind. 


A8 one would do any 7 thing reaſonable to reſcue 
the memory of a great man from unjuſt reproach ; 
I think it impoſſible that Empedocles could have 
been ſo very weak, as by a fly flip out of this 
world, either to hope or wiſh to paſs for one of 
the immortal gods. — The hollow ſurface might 
have failed him; he might have flipt in by the 
mere chance of an unlucky ſtep; he might have 
been ſuffocated by the ſulphureous ſteam ; or, on 
the brink of the burning gulph, he might natu- 
rally enough have grown giddy; or have been 
ſeized with ſuch Toys of deſperation as Shakeſpear | 
talks of. But neither envy, malice, nor jealouſy, 
have the leaſt acquaintance WE generoſity or 
wand | 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE 
UPON GENIUS. | 
THERE are people ſo bigoted to ſome parti- 


cular theory, to falſe opinions and prejudices, as 
D d 2 
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indolently to ſurrender even their own ſenſati- 
ons to them. There are in this iſland ſome re- 
negadoes abſurd enough to tell you, that Britain 
lies at too great a diſtance from the ſun to produce 
any genius. It is really paying too much attention 
to ſuch taſtleſs, ignorant, ſuperficial connoiſſeurs, 
to aſk them, what country in Europe, what cli- 
mate the neareſt to the ſun, has diſplayed a richer 
bloom of genius, in almoſt any department, than 
has ſpontaneouſly ſprung up in this foggy iſland; 
without even any kind foſtering influences from 
the ſuperior powers — excepting thoſe alone of 
Heaven and nature. In what kind of genius is 
this iſland inferior to any nation under the ſun ?— 
How many geniuſes has the happy climate of Italy 
produced, in any ſhape, ſince the days of Au- 
guſtus? The genial fruitful latitude of Greece 
has now lain quite fallow for near two thouſand 
years. Spain ſhould be aſhamed to boaſt of, or 
even to own her noble, generous, her delightful 
Cervantes, whom ſhe pitifully ſuffered to ſtarve.— 
But what great geniuſes has ever the warm climate 
of Africa produced ? from the coaſt of Barbary 
to that of Guinea? from the mouth of the Nile to 
the bs of Good-Hope ? g 


There are perhaps only two arts in which this 
iſland Nields to o een however near the ſun. | 
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It appears that the vaineſt Romans did not pretend 
to vie with the Greeks in ſtatuary, Yet, what ar- 
tiſts in that way has modern Italy produced ſupe- 
rior, or even equal to thoſe of old Rome? Very 
few, I believe, and if it was not for Michael An- 
gelo, perhaps one might venture to ſay none; tho? 
Italy, I ſuppoſe, lies as near the ſun as it did eighteen 
hundred years ago.—If the Engliſh have not hi- 
therto excelled in painting, it may be imputed to 
circumſtances that need no explanation, But, 
notwithſtanding all the obſtacles to true genius in 
this iſland: it has, within theſe few years, loſt a 
painter of ſingular excellence; as natural and ex- 
preſſive, I'll venture to ſay it, in the comic and 
familiarly moral ſtyle, as Raphael was in the'ſe- 
rious and ſublime, And you may wait many cen- 
turies before ſuch another flower blows in any cli- 
mate. I reckon that ſtill, even in this age, our iſland 
may boaſt of ſeveral geniuſes, who, for inſtance; 
in portrait perhaps excel every painter in Europe, 
ſince the days of Vandyke : to whom unprejudiced 
poſterity may find them at leaſt equal; ſome per- 
haps ſuperior. We have ſome too who are admir- 
able in landſłkip. But theſe geniuſes are ſtill alive; 
and ſome of them may be ſeen at a coffee-houſe, 
where they look much like other people. A hun- 
dred years hence, a connoifſeur may probably 
enough wiſh to make a journey of a thouſand 
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miles to ſee them; and would be gloriouſſy happy 
on his return home, to tell his neighbours he had 
| ſhook them by the hand. As to hiſtory itſelf, be- 
| ſides ſome promiſing ſpecimens of it at home, per- 
haps even this barren age has produced a genius, 
not indeed of Britiſh growth; unpatronized, and 
at preſent almoſt unknown; who may live to a- 
ſtoniſh, to terrify, and delight all Europe. But 
true genius is ſuch an uncommon production of 
nature, and is ſo. much ſuperior to all quakiſh 
arts of recommending i itſelf, that when it does ap- 
pear, it is no wonder that a generation of people 
| without taſte do not know it. | 


8 3 5 3 up in a land quite inhoſpit- 
able to it; it may perhaps even bloſſom in the 
moſt ungenial ſeaſon, But the roſe-buſh that diſ- 
plays its bluſhing honours in the face of the ſurly 
uncomfortable eaſt wind, mult have ſprung from 
a root of no ſmall vigour. . In a certain iſland, 
the foſtering indulgences and kind attention which 

the, narciſſus, the gilly-flower, the tuberoſe, the 
Cape jeſſamin, and all the delicate flowers that 
adorn the garden, deſerve and require; are moſt 
abſurdly and perniciouſly beſtowed upon ragwort, 
jack of the hedge, prieſt's what d'ye call it, bi- 
ſhops weed, bearsfoot, nightſhade, and henbane. 
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THE TASTE OF THE PRESENT 
WT „ 


AMONGST many other diſtinguiſhed marks 
of a ſtupid age, a bad crop of men, I have been 
told that the taſte in writing was never ſo falſe as 
at preſent, Tf it is really ſo, it may perhaps be 
owing to a prodigious ſwarm of inſipid traſhy 
writers: amongſt whom there are ſome who pre- 
tend to dictate to the public as critics, though 
they hardly ever fail to be miſtaken, But their 
dogmatic impudence, and ſomething like a ſcien- 
tific air of talking the moſt palpable nonſenſe, 
impoſes upon great numbers of people, who 
really poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of natural 
Taſte; of which at the ſame time they are ſo lit- 
tle conſcious as to ſuffer themſelves paſſively to be 
miſled by thoſe blundering guides, 15 


A Taſte worth cultivating is to be improved 
and preſerved by reading only the belt. writers, 
But whoever, after peruſing a ſatire of Horace, 
even in the dulleſt Engliſh tranflation, can reliſn 
the ſtupid abuſe of a blackguard rymiter, may as 
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well indulge the natural depravity of his Taſte, 
and riot for life upon diſtiller's grains. 


But the Taſte in writing is not, cannot be 
worſe, than it is in muſic, as well as in all thea- 
trical entertainments. In architecture indeed there 
are ſome elegant and magnificent works ariſing, 
at a very proper time to reſtore the nation to ſome 
credit with its neighbours in this article; after its 


a triumvirate of aukward clumſy piles, that are 
not aſhamed to ſhew their ſtupid heads in the 


ought to be demoliſhed ; if it was for no other 
reaſon but to reſtore the view of an elegant church, 
which has now for many years been buried alive 
behind the Manſion-houſe, 


It is indeed forme comfort, that while Taſte and 


Genius happen to be very falſe and impotent in 


plan of a farm, have of late years diſplayed them- 
ſelves in a ſew ſpots to greater advantage in En- 


gland, than perhaps ever before in any part of 
Europe. This is indeed very far from being uni- 
verſal; and ſome gardens, admired and celebrated 
ſtill, are ſo ſmoothly regular, ſo over-planted, and 


having been expoſed to ſuch repeated diſgraces by 


_ neighbourhood of Whitehall: and one more, that 


moſt of the fine arts, they are not ſo in all. The 
arts of Gardening particularly, and the elegant 


A Ot e Ses. . 0 
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fo crouded with affected, impertinent, ridiculous 


- ornaments of temples, ruins, pyramids, obeliſks, 
ſtatues, and a thouſand other contemptible whims, 


that a continuation of the ſame ground in its rude 
natural ſtate, is infinitely more delightful. You 


muſt have often ſeen fine ſituations ruined with 
coltly pretences to improvement. The moſt noble 
and romantic ſituation of any gardens J have ſeen, 
is near Chepſtow ; and the gentleman, who poſ- 
ſeſſes that delightful ſpot, has ſhewn great judg- 
ment and a true taſte, in meddling ſo little with 
Nature where ſhe wanted ſo little help, 


This is one happy inſtance of an admirable 
ſituation, where Nature is modeſtly and judiciouſly 
improved, not hurt, by art. An oppoſite inſtance 
of what art, ſkill, and taſte may produce, with- 
out any particular advantages of ground or ſitua- 
tion, is moſt agreeably diſplayed in the royal gar- 
dens at Kew, There you find an extent of flat 
ground, ſo eaſily, agreeably, and unaffectedly 
broken, that you would think it impoſſible to 
alter it but to the worſe. To paſs without any no- 
tice the agreeable and the elegant pieces of ar- 
chitecture, which without crouding adorn thoſe 
delightful gardens ; perhaps there is not a phyſic 
garden in Europe where any botaniſt can be more 
agreeably'« entertained, as to the variety of curious 


Ee 
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| plants. But there is ſomething new as far as 1 


know, and particularly ingenious here in the diſ- 


poſition and management of them. Thoſe that 


naturally delight in the rocks, and the dry hungry 


ſoil, are here planted upon ridges of artificial rock- 
work; where they ſhew all the luxuriance of vege - 


tation that they could amongſt the Alps, the Py- 
renees or the Andes. While a very different tribe, 
the Aquatics, diſplay themſelves in a large ciſtern, 


where they are conſtantly ſupplied with their beſt 


and moſt natural nouriſhment the rain water, con- 
veyed to them from the eves of the richeſt green- 
houſe I have ever ſeen. 


OF THE DRAMATIC UNITIES. 


2 SUPPOSE few architects will deny that 


walls, windows, a roof and chimneys, are neceſ- 


ſary to a convenient habitation, In my opinion, 
a ſtrict adherence to the three Unities, as they are 
eſtabliſhed upon the firm foundation of good ſenſe, 
is not leſs neceſſary in the ſtructure of both Tra- 


gedy and Comedy; which other ways, eſpecially 


as repreſented upon the ſtage, are irregular, ſlo- 


venly, blundering, abſurd and improbable. And 
that even we are not ſhocked at the daily treſpaſſes 


Ke N re je a woe wel V9 FLownd ” 
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againſt them is owing to cuſtom and Shakeſpear. 
But it requires ſo much art to fill up five acts of a 
play with the buſineſs of one fingle intereſting 
event; without one ſcene that is not neceffary to 
forward it; without the leaſt change of place; 
and without exceeding the time of repreſentation ; 
or even the compaſs of twelve hours, which is 
permitted by the courteſy of the critics; that it 
is no wonder moſt of our dramatic writers affect to 

n rules 50 cult to rd l 


The chree great French emits poets, Cornaltls 
Racine and Moliere, have in this artiele been much 
more ſucceſsful than the Engliſh: amongſt whom, 

if you except Ben Jonſon in three or four of his 
capital pieces, I am afraid we ſhall find very few 
who have built upon a regular plan; whichis ex- 
actly the ſame thing to a play as compoſition is to 
a hiſtory in painting. Shakeſpear indeed without 
one perfect plan kas perhaps extelled all other 
dramatic poets as to detached ſeenes. But he was 
a wonder His deep knowlege of human nature, 
his prodigious variety of fancy and invention, and 
of characters dra vm with the ſtrongeſt, trueſt and 
moſt exquiſite ſtrokes, oblige you to forget his 
moſt violent irregularities; / However, do compare 
two ſtupenduous geniuſes in different departments; 
Shakeſpear for this mere diſregard of plan — 
Ee 2 
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leſs perfect than Raphael: who has heightened the 
trueſt and moſt maſterly expreſſions in his various 
characters by the advantages of a compoſition the 
moſt auguſt and ſuperb. imaginable where it was 
proper ; and 1 the moſt Ae "Ys happy 
and natural. 12 


The e 3 of Milton was it ſeems 
added by a celebrated prelate to Mr, Pope, 
as a performance that he might eaſily mould into 
a perfect model of Tragedy.—A moſt deſperate 
_ taſk l For, beſides that the dialogue in Samſon is 

for the greateſt part dry, metaphyſical, pedantic, 
and reads like a ſtarched, laborious, ſlaviſh tran- 
lation from Euripides; I cannot help thinking, 
with all due deference to Milton and the B. of Ro- 
cheſter, that the Samſon Agoniſtes is no more to a 
Tragedy, than a long Farce of one act would be 
to a Comedy. For the ſtage, if I remember right, 

is never. once cleared of the perſons eee 
n. N 


or TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the opinion of 
ſome old critick, that a perfect tragedy is the no- 
bieſt production of which the human wit is capa · 
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ble; it has long been a ſubje of learned diſpute, 
whether a perfect comedy was not the more dif- 
ficult undertaking of the two. The great majority 
of judges, who are not always in the right, have 
I believe {till given the preference to comedy in this 
reſpect. They tell you that as comedy is a repre- 
ſentation of common life, and incidents that are 
expoſed to daily obſervation, it muſt be a work of 
more difficult execution : ſince moſt people truely 
are qualified to judge of what is natural in com- 
mon life. .But are we not equally judges. of na-' 
tural expreſſions in caſes of the moſt tragical di- 
ſtreſs? Even in the moſt exalted perſonages? What 
ſhould hinder? Do the paſſions operate different- 
ly in ſimilar ſituations according to the different 
ranks of mankind? A King or an Emperor may 
upon occaſion be as much enraged as a chafed 
dray-man; only he'll expreſs his anger with more 
| GO * in more . antes 


1 is, no 1 GH the buſineſs of 8 
| and comedy to repreſent life and characters natu- 
rally. And we have as good a right to expect 
true pictures of nature from the one as from the 
other. 


wn Mean time, I imagine the working ur f a 
good tragedy to be by many degrees the more diffi- 
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cult and arduous taſk of the two. Except you 
think the ſublime productions of Raphael required 
leſs genius than thoſe of Hogarth ; whom I would 


never be underſtood to mention but in terms of 


great eſteem and admiration, —How many toler- 
able comedies have we ſeen for one tragedy, in 
which the paſſions are naturally repreſented, and 
expreſt with propriety and ſpirit? Mouthing, big 
words, turgid unnatural language, and affected 
ſentiments, are nothing to the purpoſe ; - inſtead of 
| moving the paſſions, they only create contempt 
and diſguſt in people of proper feelings. I would 
aſk how many very good comic romances have ap- 
peared in the European languages for one tolerable 
epic poem? Let me aſk, again, how many excellent 
comedians of both ſexes have appeared upon the 
Engliſh ſtage within the memory of many now 
win for one that has eee in wi fn hb * 
4s to what Moliere as upon 1 00 ſubjec, = 
thitik it is in his Critique 4 Ecole des Femmes, it 
amounts to no more than this; that it is much 
eaſier” to write a bad tragedy thin a good comgay : 
wile I ſuppoſe will be readily granted, 


After all, I believe it muſt be n that a 
loud ranting declamatory tragedy, in whichnature 
is perpetually kept at the truncheon's end; witn 
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the affitance eſpecially of magnificent drefles, 


changes of amuſing ſcenes, altars, facrifices, proceſſi - 
ons, public audiences of embaſſadors, and ſuch other 
mechanical ornaments as are eaſily introduced; is 
much more likely to impoſe upon the eyes and 


ears of the Grade uy a cold . e 


OF THE CARELESS HUSBAND. 


A 8 the Careleſs Huſband, tho? it has not ap» 
peared upon the ſtage perhaps once theſe thirty 
years, ſtill poſſeſſes the firſt rank amongſt our mo- 
dern comedies, in the opinion of many thouſands 
who have never either read it or ſeen it repreſented; 
I had ſome time ſince the curioſity to give it a ſe- 
cond perufal; becauſe when J read it many years 
ago, I could not conceive how it came to be fo 
particularly admired. And now, it does not by 


5 any means ſtrike me as the beſt even of the few 


modern Engliſh comedies with which I have any 


acquaintance, Sir Charles, the hero, the fine 
gentleman of 'the play, behaves rather brutally, 


and even with a needlefs, abſurd, cruelty to poor 


Edging ; impertinent as ſhe is. What is ſtill 


worſe; in the tender ſcene between him and Lady 


Eaſy, where all art and ſincerity ought to be gene- 
rouſly thrown aſide, he is diſingenuous enough to 


make a merit of parting with a miſtreſs he was 


wagon” WE. 
„ 
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tired of, and from whom he had juſt diſengaged 
_ himſelf, That return of affection to a wife who 
was once become indifferent to him ſeems hardly 
natural, to a man at leaſt of Sir Charles's charac- 


ter; and L, Eaſy has no great reaſon to depend 
much upon it. As to L. Betty Modiſh ; ſuch a 
flippant coquette does not promiſe at all to be a hap- 


py match, for ſuch an honeſt ſincere enamorato as 


L. Lovemore; but I hope he will never truſt her 
too long out of his ſight; not even with his friend 
and officious match-maker Sir Charles. In ſhort 
Sir Charles is no more than a mere man of plea- 
ſure, of great indifference and non chalance ; 
much ſuch another as Colley was himſelf. For I 
had the honour to be a little acquainted with Mr. 
Cibber ; who beſides his abilities as a writer, and 
the fingular variety of his powers as an actor, was 
to the laſt one of the moſt agreeable chearful 


and beſt-humoured men you would ever wiſh to 


converſe with. But to return to Sir Charles; the 
' tenderneſs he expreſſes in the forementioned ſcene, 
ſhews a change of character too ſudden and too 


violent to be natural; and is contrived only to 


N Are a purpoſe i in the play. 


The ſudden change of character in L. Townty 
in the Provoked Huſband, is not leſs unnatural 
than that of Sir Charles Eaſy, —I have good au 
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thority for it, that Sir John Vanbrugh, who left 
the play unfiniſhed, never intended any ſuch re- 


formation. And of all the dramatic poets who 


have appeared in this century, Vanbrugh ſeems 
to have had the trueſt knowlege of human nature: 
If you except any, it can be none but Fielding; 


| _ whoſe admirable Parody upon the modern Engliſh 


Tragedies might alone be ſufficient to procure him 
a high rank amongſt the Comic Poets. 


OF, GLOOMY WRITING. 


oy HAVE read ſo little for many years upon 


any ſubject that did not immediately concern the 


political ſtate of the nation; of which every jour- 
neyman weaver, taylor, baked, every porter, chair- 
man, coachman, drayman, carman, ſhoe-cleaner 
and chimney-ſweeper in London' ought to make 


| himſelf maſter, for the good and ſafety" of the 


whole; that I am grown quite out of acquaintance 9 


with the delights of thoſe writers they call the 
claſſics, But, to recollect ſome juvenile impreſſions, 

I uſed to think that in the works of the beſt poets, 
there is generally an air of chearfulneſs and gaiety; 
wherever their ſubject in any degree admits of it. 
The inferiour geniuſes are either inſipidly ſerene; 
or when they affect the ſerious and ſublime,” it is 
heavy, gloomy” and melancholy, Virgil is like 
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the "TY bright and chearful. Lucan is a ſubter · 

raneous vault on fire; and when he wants to 
breathe the open air would be the Stygian lake in 
a ſtorm, if he could. There is ſuch a gloomy ſo- 


lemnity in moſt of the writers of that age, with 


whom I have ever had any acquaintance; that you 
would think the Sun had always waded thro” a ſky 
of blood i in che days of thoſe inhuman Emperors. 


OF A LINE IN Locxzrius. 


IT cannot b. leſs than thirty years fince I have 


looked into Lucretius,; and of the few lines in his 


elaborate poem that ſick to my memory Res, is 
one, | 
Newpe aliæ guegue funt ; nem: hac 54 ine. viximas 
Au | 
that if it was not for other — 50 210 one be- 


lar anecdote, would almoſt ternpt one to imagine 
he had never been in love. What conſolation, I 
beſrech you, can it give a lover dying of his 


wounds to tell him, There are others as fair as ſhe; 
and you Hroed happily enough before you ever Jaw 


ler: Very true. But this is mere ſophiſtry, and 
nothing at all to the purpoſe. For, ſays the in- 
toxieated lover, I cannot live without this partij- 


eular ſweet creature: of all the ſex, the is the only 


one that can make — happy. How 


WI 
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ſoon, after poſſeſſing this bewitching angel, he may 
wiſh to get rid of her, . 
to the e at eee, 5 


or THE ooo PHOENIX. 


THIS is perhaps one of the highelt curioſities 
that has ever appeared even at court, either in 
bag-wig or tye, But as he is rather out of his 
place here, and deſerves a particular deſcription, 
I intend to exhibit him in my Natural Hiſtory, 
which I am preparing for the preſs, under the 
article of Strange Birds. 


OF SINGING, | 


TALKING of birds, pray how d'ye. reliſh 
the Italian Singers? Why really not ſo much 
as many pretend to do; a great many, a prodi- 
gious multitude of all ranks; who reſign their 
own fenſations to other people, and dare neither 
bear nor ſee for themſelves ; who dare not even 
eat or drink for themſelves. For my part, I am 
fincere enough to own, that the Singers at the 
opera ſeldom. give me much. pleaſure ;. and leaſt 
of all while they are warbling out a note, to the 
length of a league. Heſides that Tam in pain for 
their throats, I feel a contemptuous diſguſt, and a 
range — ſenſation of ſhame both for 
Ft 2 


rr 
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them and the audience, who never fail to acknow- 
lege thoſe flouriſhes. with the laudeſt applauſe. 
But in almoſt all Singing, JI cannot help lament- 
ing what I think a moſt material imperfection. 
A ſweet tune, well ſung,” gives a raviſhing grace 
even to lines, that when you come to read them 
you are ſurprized to find how flat and inſipid they 
are; and often how nonſenſical, What I com- 
plain of is, that few Singers pronounce the words 
_ diſtinaly enough to be underſtood. They might 
2 as Fwel ſing Fal al wy ral * ever } aid ever. 


1 have renfon to ſulped, that the . . 
powers in this way, for want of aſſurance in thoſe 
who poſſeſs them, are ſometimes loſt ; and remain 
quite unknown, except to a few of thoſe moſt fa- 
. millar friends. This diffidence is only to be re- 

d. But I can find no excuſe for thoſe volun- 
teers = Lorry who have got that filly, imperti- 
nent, guſtin > provoking habit, of humming 
a tune to oe Nees in company, my dear honey: : 
and at piquet, cribbage, or quadrille ; even at 
10540 itſelf, ling 0 over cx _ re 33 


oF A VULGAR ERROR. 


1 HAVE unn conſidered it as a ſelf.cvident 
abſurdity, to imagine that the Scottiſh tunes were 
compoſed by an Italian fidler. But I own that 
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my opinion upon this ſubject has begun to totter, 
ever ſince it was diſcovered that the real author 
of Os814n's Poems was one Korah Sukkubbit, 
Eſq. an idle drunken fellow, who ſome ten or 
twelve thouſand years ago, lived by making and 
mending of Jews-harps at the borough of Go- 
morrah, in the country of Paleſtine, Good God 
| how provoking this is! — Bleſs your ears! the 
_ greateſt part of the Scotch, Welſh, and Iriſh tunes 
were compoſed long before the Italians, or even 

the Flemiſh knew any thing of muſic. Excepting 
Corelli, Pergolefi, and perhaps one or two more 
diſtinguiſhable maſters of that charming art; the 
Italian compoſers have ſeldom aſpired at any thing 
beyond mere mechanical harmony; in which any 
one who has a tolerable ear may ſucceed, But 
to expreſs the paſſions is a different affair: it is 
one of the greateſt powers that belongs to true ge- 
nius; which happens to be a very uncommon git 
of Nature. 


Hau was in general a noiſy overbearing bully 
in Muſic; ſometimes indeed, but not often, pathetic, 
—TYet ſtill charming, as far as mere harmony goes. 
But it was not in him, ſtill leſs in David Rizzio, 
a mere old fidler, who only executed what other 
people had compoſed, to have even imitated, with 
any ſucceſs, the Scottiſh tunes ; whether melan- 
choly or gay; whether amorous, martial, or pa- 
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ſtoral: in a le highly original, and 3 feel- 
ingly expreſſive of all the paſſions, from the ſweeteſt = 
to the moſt terrible. Who was it that threw out 


_ thoſe dreadful wild expreſſions of diſtraction and 

melancholy in Lady Culroſs's Dream? an old com- 
poſition, now I am afraid loſt, perhaps becauſe it 
was almoſt too terrible for the ear,—T'll venture to 


ſwear that David Rizzio was as innocent as any 


n of all ſuch frantic Wert. 


or sen rn nein ERRORS. 


: SQME people feein to wonder that Srapidity 


and Malice ſhould meet.—So far from being op- 


polite qualities, they are, for the moſt part, huſ- 


band and wife. And why ſhould you attempt to 
ſeparate whom the Devil has joined? 


Eos of fools afraid e=Is this a juſt reproach ? 


Pray what animal is ſo troubleſome or dangerous as 


a Tool, whether he is N enemy or your friend: 2 


By are Blgginimity and Medkneſs, Wit and 
#iſdom, ſuppoſed ſuch extraordinary combinati- 


ons?—Good ſenſe is ſorely the ſolid foundation 
of true wit: and the trueſt magnanimity is above 
all the little turbulente of paſſion; which i Is Tome» 


times 3s prong to n fear. EY Is 
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A bad heart is by ſome people ſuppoſed almoſt 
| inſeparable from an idle head;—lt- is quite the 
contrary : for where the heart is falſe, the head is 
never ſound. A fool may be honeſt; but the moſt. 
plauſible knave never yet poſſeſſed a ſound under- 
ſtanding. Ina word, the leſs moral a man is, the 
nearer he approaches to an aſs, 


— —— — — 
— — 
* 


* Vinacity is every FR: e Fo Wit : 
and moſt people, when you talk of a Wit, ſup- 
poſe it, a vain, pert, briſk, impudent, ill · natured 
creature, that ſays ſuch things as would be pardons 
able only to an impertinent child. True Wir is 

ſeldom or never petulant: it would rather ſuppreſs 
even a good joke, than give the leaſt uneaſineſt to 
any perſon. that is not a fair object of ſatire,  -- 


A ſerious diſpoſition and a reliſh of pleaſure, 
are reckoned oppoſite to ane another by the gene · 
rality of fools; who have not reflection enough 
to obſerve that the extaſies of pleaſure are of all 
things the maſt ſerious. This all ſenſible women 
know. The fools of the ſex, who are ſometimes 
as voluptuous as their betters, ſeem often to be 

- out of this ſecret, But pray who is ſo grave, op 
ſhews ſuch a ſolemn front as the huſband of the 
herd ?—The wether is an inſipid whiffling fellow 
to the ram; whoſe dignified gravity abates, and 


becomes leſs e IER as ſoon as tlie . gobia 
ſeaſon is over, —And I have been told by ſome 
ladies of very good ſenſe and conſiderable expe- 


| es" er the 5 8 rake i is the man. 


Fa or crvII Ir u. 


A FEW PREY ago, upon 8 opening 
an old book, I found the following reflection; 
«/Incivility is not a vice of the ſoul, but the effect 
of many vices; of ridiculous vanity, of ignorance, 
idleneſs, ſtupidity, giddineſs, contempt of nn; 
of ill ee and N ett A 

This I * to be a very jult and true aceount of 
che various ingredients which compoſe Incivility.— 
As to Civility, if I am not miſtaken, it is an uni- 
verſal duty; all mankind have a natural claim to 
it from one another, and without it there can be 
no intercourſe in ſociety,” but what is diſagreeable, 


Thocking, brutiſh, and dangerous. Every good- 
natured generous-ſpirited perſon, will practiſe it 
for pleaſure ; every ſenſible man, whether good- 
+ mated or not, for his own convenience and 
bre. 4 | | 


Bud 77 the Fiſt Volume. 


